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PREFACE 


This  little  book,  dealing  with  the  same  subject  as  the 
Manual  of  Latin  Prosody  by  William  Ramsay,  long  out 
of  date  and  use,  is  an  attempt  to  supply  a  present  need 
in  the  study  of  Latin  in  these  islands.  By  the  side  of 
earnest  and  well-directed  efforts  towards  a  better  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  poetry  of  Rome,  may  be  observed  a  wide¬ 
spread  ignorance  or  neglect  of  its  external  form  as 
strange  as  it  is  deplorable.  Here  in  grasp  of  essentials 
we  lag  behind  both  America  and  the  Continent.  The 
Verse  of  every  nation  is  based  upon  its  Speech;  and, 
though  in  our  rendering  of  the  Single  Sounds  of  the 
Latin  language  we  have  greatly  improved,  yet  as  regards 
syllables  and  quantities,  without  respect  to  which  there 
is  no  making  or  understanding  of  verse,  our  practice 
takes  small  account  of  the  truth.  Mr.  F.  W.  Westa way’s 
excellent  Quantity  and  Accent  In  tlte  Pronunciation  of 
Latin  has  not  succeeded  in  weaning  us  from  our  past. 

The  object,  then,  of  this  handbook  is  to  provide 
learners,  and  teachers  who  are  somewhat  less  than 
experts,  with  a  clear  and  rational  account  of  Latin 
Prosody  and  Versification  within  the  Classical  Period. 
In  it  for  the  first  time  the  reader  and  the  composer  of 
Latin  verse  are  pointed  to  the  realities  of  Latin  speech 
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and  protected  by  a  special  mark  from  tlie  vulgar  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  quantity  of  a  vowel  and  the  quantity  of 
a  syllable.  This  sign  and  the  other  symbols  necessary 
for  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  facts  are  employed  just 
as  they  are  needed  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  A  tedious 
and  paralysing  uniformity  is  not  pursued  ;  and  lines  of 
verse  are  left  (as  on  pages  9,  1 12,  and  elsewhere)  wholly 
or  partially  unmarked,  to  serve  as  exercises  for  the 
student.  An  exercise  which  experience  shows  to  be  of 
real  interest  and  at  the  present  time  of  peculiar  value 
to  a  beginner  is  the  ascertainment  of  quantity  by  means 
of  scansion  as  explained  in  sections  56-8.  It  is  specially 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  practical  teachers.  Actual 
needs  have  been  kept  in  view  throughout.  Explanations 
are  given  where  simple  and  helpful ;  but  ‘  rules  of  thumb  ’ 
have  not  been  disdained  if  these  lio'htenecl  the  load  on 
the  memory.  With  the  theses  and  hypotheses  of  the 
higher  ‘  Metric  ’  this  book  is  not  concerned  ;  and  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  advdce  of  experienced  teachers  the  ancient 
presentation  of  the  classical  metres  is  not  perturbed  by 
the  importation  of  modern  musical  symbols.  Traditional 
names  have  been  discarded  only  where  superfluous  or 
confusing,  as  in  the  case  of  ‘  arsis  ’  and  ‘  thesis  ’  and  the 
numerical  notation  of  the  Asclepiad  metres,  which  by  a 
re-classification  have  been  brought  into  line  with  other 
lyrical  stanzas.  Since  examples  teach  more  than  for¬ 
mulas,  illustrations,  especially  of  what  is  anomalous, 
have  not  been  stinted,  and  the  treatment  of  the  chief 
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metres  by  the  more  important  writers  such  as  Vergil 
and  Horace  has  been  given  in  outline. 

The  work  was  awaiting  publication  when  the  late 
W.  R.  Hardies  instructive  Res  Metrica  appeared.  His 
conclusions  on  some  points  have  been  adopted  ;  and  with 
others  it  was  already  in  agreement.  The  proofs  of  the 
book  have  been  read  by  a  friend  and  former  colleague, 
Mr.  Marriott  T.  Smiley,  of  the  University  of  Liverpool. 
To  his  minute  and  careful  scrutiny  it  is  in  debt  on  every 
page. 

Cambridge, 

November,  1922. 
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KEY  TO  SIGNS 


i  denotes  the  consonantal  sound  of  Latin  i  =  English  ij.  See  19. 

n  denotes  the  consonantal  sound  of  Latin  u  —  English  w.  See  19. 

w  denotes  a  short  vowel,  as  pede.  See  35. 

—  denotes  a  long  vowel,  as  pes.  See  35. 

v-  denotes  a  long  syllable  the  vowel  in  which  is  short  as  est.  See  41 

—  denotes  a  vowel  which  is  found  both  short  and  long,  as  mihi. 

(  ),  as  in  ped(e),  denotes  that  a  vowel  is'elided  or  not  counted  in 
the  metre.  See  51. 

In  the  metrical  schemes  as  ^  it  denotes  a  rare  quantity. 

In  the  examples  of  Latin  Verses  : 

A  sloping  line  /  signifies  the  end  of  a  metrical  foot. 

A  short  upright  line  I  indicates  the  division  of  afoot  between  two 
words  (caesura).  See  184. 

The  same  doubled  II  indicates  a  chief  or  main  Caesura,  or  a  Break 
in  the  Verse.  See  184. 

An  asterisk  prefixed  to  a  word  as  *po  sino  (82)  denotes  an 
assumed  form. 

The  references  by  numbers  are  to  sections. 
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PROSODY 

CHAPTER  I 

PRINCIPLES  AND  GENERAL  RULES 

3.  T£e  subject  of  the  following  pages  is  the  founda¬ 
tions  and  structure  of  Classical  Latin  Verse,  that  is  the 
verse  written  during  some  two  hundred  years,  say  from 
70  b.c.  to  A.  D.  130.  We  shall  not  deal  except  incidentally 
with  that  composed  in  the  old  native  metre  of  Italy  which 
is  called  ‘  Saturnian  ’  nor  that  of  the  early  drama,  whether 
comedy  in  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  or  tragedy, 
of  which  only  fragments  survive,  nor  that  of  the  Fables 
of  Phaedrus  nor,  except  in  part,  that  of  the  dramas  of 
Seneca. 

2.  Into  the  structure  of  Latin  Verse  two  elements 
enter,  Quantity  and  Rhythm.  Quantity  is  the  time 
which  the  components  of  a  verse  take  to  pronounce  and 
is  synonymous  with  duration.  Rhythm  is  the  regulated 
recurrence  of  different  quantities. 

3.  Every  sound  of  every  word  that  we  utter  takes  up 
time.  Hence  every  sound,  consonant  and  vowel  alike, 
has  a  quantity  of  its  own. 

h,  however,  when  it  is  a  simple  breath,  is  treated 
as  without  quantity,  and  without  effect  on  quantity. 

4.  The  time  which  different  sounds  take  to  utter  is  not 
the  same,  and  their  quantity  therefore  differs.  Thus  the 
final  consonants  of  /at,  kid  and  kin  all  differ  in  quantity 
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5.  Again  the  same  sounds  may  have  different  quantities. 
This  is  not  only  true  of  vowels,  as  we  all  know  ;  but  also 
of  consonants.  Thus  the  g  in  leg-rest  takes  up  more  time 
than  the  g  in  agree.  The  initial  p  in  pot  takes  less  than 
the  final  p  in  top  and  about  the  same  as  the  initial  t. 

6.  Syllables  differ  in  quantity  according  to  the  number 
and  character  of  the  sounds  that  compose  them.  And  in 
Classical  Latin  Verse  these  alone  determine  this  quantity. 

7.  In  Latin  Verse  the  unit  regarded  is  the  Syllable,  and 
accordingly  the  basis  of  Latin  Verse  is  the  Quantity  of 
the  Syllable. 

8.  In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  Classical 
Latin  Verse  we  must  shake  ourselves  free  from  the 
associations  both  of  late  Latin  and  of  modern  English 
verse. 

A  composition  like  the  mediaeval  hymn 
dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
sdluet  saeclum  in  fauilla 

runs  counter  to  the  canons  of  classical  versification  in 
every  line.  And  Latin  and  English  verse  have  still  less 
in  common. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  LATIN  AND  ENGLISH  VERSE 

9.  In  respect  to  Quantity  Latin  and  English  Verse 
differ  widely.  In  any  Latin  metre  the  total  length  of  a 
verse,  that  is  the  time  that  it  takes  to  utter,  is,  within 
narrow  limits,  a  fixed  quantity.  It  is  the  sum  of  the 
normal  lengths  of  the  syllables  that  compose  it. 

10.  But  in  English  the  total  length  of  a  verse  varies 
greatly ;  and  the  length  of  the  syllables  is  often  quite 
disregarded.  Tennyson’s  line 

The  long  day  wanes  ;  the  slow  moon  climbs  :  the  deep 
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and  Shakespeare’s 

I  do  remember  an  apothecary 
are  English  verses  of  the  same  kind.  But  their  difference 
in  length  is  very  great. 

The  quantity  of  the  syllables  in  most  Latin  words  we 
can  determine  from  Latin  verse  (53).  To  try  to  do  the 
same  for  English  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 

11.  The  English  Accent  with  its  strong  stress  upon 
the  accented  syllables  has  a  very  powerful  effect  upon 
quantity,  lengthening  Accented  syllables  and  shortening 
Unaccented.  But  in  Classical  Latin  Verse  the  Accent  has 
No  effect  upon  Quantity. 

This  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  reading  Latin 
V  erse. 

12.  Again,  the  intimate  connexion  which  there  was 
between  V erse  and  Music  in  ancient  times  no  longer 
exists.  The  ‘  words  ’  of  a  modern  piece  of  music  may  be 
prose ;  and  when  they  are  in  verse,  the  words  are  often 
forced  to  the  tune.  The  poet  ceased  long  ago  to  be  a 
singer  who  played  his  own  accompaniment,  and  the 
‘  singing  ’  of  a  poet  means  nothing  more  than  ‘  telling  ’ 
in  verse. 

This  is  all  that  Milton  means  when  he  writes  at  the  beginning 
of  Paradise  Lost : 

Of  man’s  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe 

Sing,  heavenly  Muse,  &c., 
just  as  twenty  lines  later  he  bids  the  same  Muse 

Say  first,  for  Heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  view 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  hell,  say  'first  what  cause 
Moved  our  grand  parents,  &c, 
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And  when  William  Morris  calls  himself 
The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day 
he  does  not  mean  that  he  is  a  ‘  singer  or  a  ‘  song  maker  but 
simply  a  verse  writer. 

13.  But  in  Latin,  as  in  Greek,  verse  was,  in  the  first 

instance,  written  to  be  sung,  chanted,  or  intoned. 

.  Horace  speaks  of  a  man  whose  sole  accomplishment  was  singing, 
or  trolling,  ditties  of  Caluus  and  Catullus,  1  nil  praeter  Caluum  et 
doctus  cantare  Catullum  ’  ( S .  i.  10.  19).  Ovid  tells  us  that  the 
elegies  he  addressed  to  Corinna  were  ‘  sung  ’  all  over  Rome,  ‘  totam 
cantata  per  Yrbem  Tristia  iv.  10.  59;  and  Propertius,  speaking 
of  the  Bucolics  and  Georgies  to  Vergil,  uses  the  words  ‘tu  can  is,’ 

‘  you  sing  of  both,  and  compares  the  ‘  carmina 1  of  the  poet  to  the 
‘  carmina  ’  which  Apollo,  the  God  of  Music  and  Poetry,  accom¬ 
panied  with  his  lyre :  ‘  tale  facis  carmen  docta  testudine  quale  | 
Cynthius  impositis  temperat  articulis  ii.  34.  79  sq.  Compare  the 
express  testimony  of  the  Younger  Pliny  about  his  own  poems, 
Epist.  vii.  4.  9. 

14.  What  was  the  musical  setting  of  particular  poems 
we  cannot  now  divine  ;  and  on  many  points  therefore  we 
must  remain  in  the  dark.  In  most  cases  the  setting  was 
probably  a  simple  one. 

15.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Latin  Verse  was  not  written  to  be 
sung  or  chanted  but  only  to  be  read.  This  view  seems  to  rest 
on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  verb  dicere. 

When  Horace  says  to  his  harp  ‘  age  die  Latinum,  |  barbite, 
carmen  ’  ( Odes  i.  32),  he  does  not  mean  that  it  is  to  rehearse  a  Latin 
poem,  but  to  accompany  a  Latin  song.  And  when  Tibullus,  ii.  1. 
51—4,  writes: 

agricola  adsiduo  primum  satiatus  aratro 
cantauit  certo  rustica  ue'rba  pede 
et  satur  arenti  primum  est  modulatus  auena 
carmen,  ut  ornatos  diceret  ante  deos 
he  does  not  suppose  his  rustic  composer  to  recite  a  poem,. but  to 
sing  a  hymn  to  the  gods  he  worships. 

16-  It  is  true  of  course  that  Latin  poems  were  read  and  recited. 
But  the  very  passage  in  wEich  CJuintilian  speaks  of  this  shows  how 
easily  that  might,  fall  into  singing.  He  tells  us  that  it  must  not  he 
like  the  reading  of  prose  ‘  quia  et  carmen  est  et  se  poetae  canere 
testantur’.  And  he  warns  readers  against  falling  into  sing-song, 
or  affected  intonations,  quoting  Caesar’s  gibe  at  a  reciter  of  this 
kind,  ‘  si  cantas,  male  cantas  ;  si  legis,  cantas  ’,  i.  8.  3. 
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QUANTITY  OF  SYLLABLES  IN  LATIN 

Our  first  business  in  Prosody  is  to  determine  the 
Quantity  of  Syllables,  and  to  do  this  we  must  know  the 
pronunciation  of  the  sounds  that  compose  them. 

17.  Latin  writing  in  the  main  followed  Latin  pro¬ 
nunciation,  and  the  letters  of  a  syllable  for  the  most  part 
represent  its  sounds. 

By  Latin  pronunciation  is  meant  of  course  the  Re¬ 
formed  pronunciation  now  current  in  this  country  and 
set  out  in  most  grammars  and  handbooks  of  J^atin,  e.  g. 
in  the  New  Latin  Primer  251  sqq. 

18.  The  following  points,  however,  must  be .  noted 
here : 

1.  x  and  0,  the  latter  used  only  in  borrowed  words,  are 
single  letters  standing  for  Double  Sounds,  x  for  ks  ( cs ) 
and  0  probably  for  dz  (as  in  English  ‘  adze  ’). 

2.  -m  at  the  end  of  a  word  had  a  different  value 
according  as  it  was  followed  by  a  Vowel  or  by  a  Conso¬ 
nant  (see  44). 

19.  3.  The  Roman  alphabet  did  not  discriminate 
between  i  used  as  a  vowel  and  i  used  as  a  consonant 
(English  y  as  in  ‘  yet  ’)  nor  between  u  used  as  a  vowel 
and  u  used  as  a  consonant  (English  tv  as  in  war). 

We  shall  distinguish  the  two  uses  by  a  difference  of  type, 
employing  i  and  u  to  denote  the  consonants  when  these  are 
distinctly  separate  sounds. 

This  does  not  apply  to  qu,  gu,  su  for  which  see  26. 

20.  Moreover  the  Romans  disliked  writing  two  ta 
tog-ether,  so  that_j.of.ten  represents  ii  oiyji,  thus-  doing- 
double  duty.  Thus  ‘eius’,  aio  ’,  ‘  Maia ‘Troia’,  were 
pronounced  ei-ius,  ai-io,  Mai-ia,  Troi-ja,  and  ‘  Gaius  ’ 
Ga-iius.  Compare  142. 
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There  are  traces  of  a  similar  repugnance  to  uu.  Thus 
the  conjunction  ‘cum’  was  also  written  ‘  quom  the  old 
foi'm,  or  ‘  qum  ’  but  never  ‘  quum  And  the  old  forms  of 
the  Nominative  and  Accusative  2nd  Declension  seruos, 
seruom  were  retained  in  the  spelling  for  some  time  after 
the  pronunciation  had  changed  to  seruus,  seruum. 

21.  Every  syllable  must  contain  a  Vowel  or  Diphthong, 
and  it  may  contain  one  or  more  Consonants. 

22.  The  consonants  may  (a)  precede  the  vowel  or 
diphthong^  or  (b)  may  follow  it,  o^  (c)  may  both  follow 
and  precede  it. 

23.  If  in  any  syllable  there  are  No  consonants  following 
the  vowel,  the  syllable  is  called  Open :  if  One  or  More, 
the  syllable  is  called  Closed. 

24.  Since  the  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  different  if  it 
stops  with  the  vowel  and  if  it  includes  also  a  consonant 
or  consonants,  we  must  know  how  speakers  of  Latin 
divided  their  words  into  syllables. 

25.  Their  method  was  a  very  simple  one.  Wherever 
they  could  then  ended  Syllables  with  Voivels.  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  following  Consonants  with  the  Next  Syl¬ 
lables. 

26.  If  the  consonants  could  be  pronounced  at  the 
beginning  of  a  Latin  word,  then  they  could  be  pronounced 
also  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable.  Hence  the  rule  : 

When  a  vowel  or  diphthong  is  followed  either  (tij  by 
a  Single  consonant,  or  (£<)  by  a  Group  of  consonants 
which  can  Begin  a  Word  in  Classical  Latin,  the  vowel, 
or  diphthong,  ends  one  syllable,  and  the  consonant  or 
consonants  belong  to,  and  are  pronounced  in,  the  next 
syllable. 
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OIL  Bke  the  English  qu  in  ‘  queen  is  a  compound  consonant! 
not  a” group  of  consonants.  So  also  pi  fEng.  sw  in  ‘  sweet’)  ancl, 
gu  in  the  middle  of  words  as  in  ‘  linpfwaV  ’ 

27.  The  Romans  then  pronounced  ordinarily  as  follows  : 
a-si-nus,  a-prum,  si-mu-la-cra,  a-gros,  pa-tris,  ua-fri,  du¬ 
plex,  mi-ra-clum,  ci-ni-flo-nes,  a-qua. 

Note  that  words  compounded  with  a  Preposition,  as  ob-ruo, 
sub-ll-mis  were  divided  atter  the  Trenosition,  this  counting  as  a 
separate  word.  Compare  19L 

28.  Exception.  S  followed  by  one  or  more  consonants 
could  not  begin  a  syllable  in  Latin,  though  it  might 
begin  a  word.  Hence  the  Romans  divided  fus-cus,  as-per, 
cas-tra. 

The  reason  seems  to  be  that  s  tended  to  attach  itself,  if  possible, 
to  a  previous  vowel  sound.  Compare  96  foil,  below. 

29.  But  a  group  of  consonants  which  could  Not_Begin 
a  word  in  Classical  Latin  was  divided  between  the  two 
syllables  and  the  first  syllable  thus  became  Closed. 

Examples  :  ag-men,  ag-nus,  om-nis,  in-ter,  a-man-dus, 
ip-se,  op-ti-mus,  uic-tiix,  lin-gua,  an-trum. 


One  or  two  words  in  Classical  Latin  begin  with  gn,  as  gnarus, 
(g)natus,  (g)nauus;  but  they  appear  to  be  archaisms  or  survivals 
from  earlier  times. 


30.  Double  Consonants  were  divided  on  the  same 
principle :  uac-ca,  init-to,  of-fa,  il-le,  sum-nius,  man-nus, 
pas-sus. 

The  proper  pronunciation  of  these  Double  Consonants, 
which  are  usually  given  as  single  by  English  speakers,  is 
very  important.  If  man-nus  ‘  nag  ’  is  pronounced  like 
mS-nus  1  hand  ’,  two  words  of  different  meaning  are  con¬ 


fused.  See  New  Latin  Primer  254. 

31.  The  pronunciation  of  the  Double  sounds  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Single  letters  x  and  2  followed  the -same 

dsn.  SC.  MJ  /£*#•  fc.  >yJjL  CuUl^t^S  tXtC)  }  <Ko  *rf.  tCi  IU.  oJuaa- 

..  tlX  oi  UtfJnltJUL'  If  iojtU  ■  iPryC^.  0  fmnn*  Jjyi / 'fUZ iaajuN' 
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rule  ;  so  ‘  saxum  ’  was  pronounced  sac-sum,  ‘  gaza  ’  gad-za.  i 
But  since  the  double  letter  coidd  not  be  divided  in  j 
writing,  it  wa  s  treated  like  the  single  letters,  and  the  j 
division  made  after  the  vowel.  Thus  sa-xum,  ga-za. 

32.  Words  borrowed  from  Greek,  chiefly  Proper 
Names,  were  usually  divided  as  if  they  were  Latin 
words,  but  sometimes  as  if  they  were  Greek.  Compare 
136. 

33.  We  can  now  give  rules  for  the  Quantity  of 
Syllables  in  Latin,  which  we  must,  however,  not  confuse 
with  the  Quantity  of  Vowels. 

It  is  often  said,  but  wrongly  said,  that  a  ‘  naturally 
short :  Vowel  (by  which  is  meant  a  vowel  known  other¬ 
wise  to  be  short),  as  the  ‘  i  ’  in  ‘  in  ’,  is  ‘  lengthened  by 
Position  ’  when  it  stands  before  two  consonants.  This 
doctrine  does  not  shock  us  ;  for  our  own  poets  take  great 
liberties  with  the  quantity  of  vowels.  But  it  would 
have  been  most  shocking  to  a  Roman  of  the  Classical 
period.  For  him  a  Short  vowel  was  alivays  short  and 
a  Long  vowel  alivays  long }  In  Latin  the  short  and  the 
long  vowels  (5,,  a  alone  excepted)  differ  in  Quality  as 
well  as  in  quantity,  and  to  change  a  short  vowel  into 
a  long  one  or  a  long  vowel  into  a  short  one  would  have 
.  been  a  double  breach  of  order. 

34.  The  care  of  the  Romans  about  the  quantity  of  vowels  is  seen 
particularly  in  Proper  Names.  Horace,  S.  i.  5.  87,  in  the  account 
of  his  journey  to  Brundisium  says  they  stopped  at  a  little  town 
which  could  not  be  mentioned  in  verse,  ‘  oppidulo  quod  uersu 
dicere  non  est’.  Ovid  writing  to  a  friend  at  Rome,  whose  name 
‘  Tuticanus  ’  was  similarly  intractable,  plays  with  the  same  idea, 
apologizing  for  not  being  able  to  bring  his  name  into  the  verse: 

lex  pedis  officio  fortunaque  nominis  obstat, 
quaque  meos  adeas  est  uia  nulla  modos. 

1  Apparent  exceptions  will  he  dealt  with  hereafter. 
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nam  pudet  in  geminos  ita  nomen  scindere  uersus, 
desinat  ut  prior  hoc  incipiatque  minor.1 
et  pudeat,  si  te,  qua  syllaba  parte  moratur, 

artius  appellem  Tuticanumque  uocem  :  10 

et  potes  in  uersum  Tuticani  more  uenire 
fiat  ut  e  longa  syllaba  prima  breuis : 
aut  ut  ducatur  quae  nunc  correptius  exit 
et  sit  porrecta  longa  secunda  mora.2 
his  ego  si  uitiis  ausim  corrumpere  nomen  15 

ridear  et  merito  pectus  habere  neger. 

Epistulae  ex  Ponto  iv.  12.  5-16. 

Similarly  Martial  complains  that  be  is  unable  to  bring  the 
name  Earinus  into  a  hendecasyllabie  (274),  because  the  first  vowel 
is  short  and  be  cannot  take  a  Greek  licence  and  make  it  Eiarinos 
as  this  is  not  permitted  by  the  stricter  rules  of  Roman  poetry, 
dicunt  ‘  Eiarinon  ’  tarnen  poetae, 
sed  Graeei  quibus  est  nihil  negatum 
et  quos  7 Apes  * Apes  decet  sonare : 
rwbis  non  licet  esse  tarn  disertis 
qui  Musas  colimus  seueriores.  ix.  11.  18  sqq. 

35.  It  is  customary  to  assume  two  degrees  only  of 
quantity,  a  short  quantity  shown  thus  (w)  and  a  long 
quantity  shown  thus  (— ),  as  in  a-ma.  And  it  is  customary 
also  to  assume  that  a  long  quantity  takes  double  the 
time  of  a  short  quantity,  so  that  ^  w  =  — . 

The  time  of  the  quantity  ^  is  often  called  a  Mora ,  so  that  a  long 
quantity  will  contain  two  moras. 

36.  These  two  assumptions  are  convenient  but  not 
strictly  correct.  In  actual  pronunciation  there  were 
syllables  of  a  doubtful  or  fluctuating  quantity  :  syllables 
shorter  than  w  and  syllables  intermediate  between  w  and  -. 
But  in  verse  those  anomalous  quantities  were  eliminated 
or  as  far  as  possible  avoided.  Thus  the  ‘  u  ’  in  ‘  saeculum 
which  was  shorter  than  ti  was  either  raised  to  a  full 
short,  saeculum,  or  suppressed,  saeclum.  For  the  quantity 
of  final  -am,  -em,  -um  see  45. 

1  i.  e.  divided  between  the  hexameter  and  pentameter,  Tuti-leanus. 

2  i.  e.  Tutleanus.  ‘  Ducatur  ’  means  ‘  is  lengthened 
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37.  Open  Syllables  might  be  either  Long  or  Short. 
Anjdpen  Syllable  has  the  quantity  of  its  vowel,  being 
Long  if  the  vowel  is  Long  and  Short  if  the  vowel  is 
Short. 

The  same  sign  then  may  be  used  to  mark  the  quantity 
of  the  Vowel  and  the  quantity  of  the  Syllable.  Thus 
no-li,  a-ge-re,  la-tro  ‘  a  brigand  la-tro  1 1  bark  ’. 

The  time  taken,  to  pronounce  consonants  at  the  beginning  of 
a  syllable  was  too  short  to  affect  the  quantity  of  the  syllable. 
Compare  5  above. 

38.  A  syllable  which  contains  more  than  one  vowel, 
i.  e.  a  Diphthong,  was  Long.  The  sign  —  may  be  used 
for  it  if  necessary,  but  in  general  the  writing  of  the  two 
vowels  is  enough  to  show  the  syllable  is  long. 

In  Classical  Latin  the  diphthongs  are  ae,  mi  and  oe,  and  the 
rarer  ei,  eu,  ni,  and,  in  Greek  words,  yi. 

39.  A  Closed  Syllable  is  Long. 

In  a  Closed  Syllable  the  vowel  may  be  either  (a)  Long¬ 
er  ( b )  Short. 

Cicero  in  the  Orator,  159,  tells  us  that  the  i  of  ‘  in  ’ 
was  long  in  ‘  in-felix  ’  but  short  in  ‘  in-doctus’. 

In  the  first  case  (a),  since  the  vowel  is  long,  a  fortiori 
will  the  syllable  be  long ;  and  the  sign  —  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  case  also. 

We  shall  therefore  mark  In-fe-llx,  in  which  word  the 
quantity  of  the  first  vowel  is  known  from  the  statement 
of  Cicero,  that  of  the  second  from  the  evidence  of  verse, 
and  that  of  the  last  from  the  parallelism  of  the  other 
cases,  infelxcem,  infelicis,  etc.,  x  being  merely  the  Latin 
way  of  writing  cs  (above  18). 

40.  In  the  second  case,  although  the  vowel  is  short 
and  its  equivalent  is  ^  (1  mora),  the  following  consonant 
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adds  another  ^  (or  second  mora)  to  the  syllable,  and  the 
whole  is  thus  equivalent  to  —  (.2  moras). 

41.  It  is,  however,  convenient  to  distinguish  this  kind 
of  Closed  Syllables  from  the  first  kind  by  a  special  sign. 
And  for  this  we  shall  use  the  combined  sign  «-  to  indi¬ 
cate  that,  though  the  vowel  is  Short,  it  appears  in  a 
syllable  that  is  Long. 

Accordingly,  we  shall  mark  cur-ro,  cap-tl,  cor-ri-ge, 
which  in  quantity  will  be  equivalent  to  cu-ro,  cau-ti, 
cle-rl-ge. 

Note.— Since  every  Closed  Syllable  is  Long,  and  the  vowel  in 
a  Closed  Syllable  may  be  either  Short  or  Long,  it  is  said  to  have 
a  ‘  Hidden  ’  Quantity. 

42.  The  division  and  the  quantity  of  syllables  are  the 
same  in  Verse  as  in  Prose,  with  few  exceptions. 

(i)  Where  an  Open  Syllable  ending  in  a  Short  vowel 
was  followed  by  a  group  of  consonants  which  could 

begin  a  word  in  Classical  Latin,  the  poets  frequently 
divided  the  Syllables  after  the  First  of  the  consonants, 
tl i us  making  the  first  syllable  Closed  and  therefore Xoiig. 
Hence  in  Verse  latro  ‘a  brigand’  may  appear  with  two 
quantities,  13,-tro,  as  in  Prose,  and  lat-ro ;  and  the  same 
word  may  vary  in  quantity  in  the  same  line.  For 
examples  see  135. 

(ii)  The  Division  and  hence  the  Quantity  of  syllables  j 
is  sometimes  Changed  owing  to  an  interchange  of  the 
double  sounds  of  i  and  of  u  (19).  If  after  a  consonant 
i  vowel  was  changed  to  i  consonant,  the  previous  con¬ 
sonant  was  necessarily  moved  into  the  previous  syllable,  j 
In  this  way  con-sl-li-um  became  con-sil-jum.  Similarly  ; 
ge-nu-a  became  gen-ua.  (The  converse  also  occurs,^ 
sTl-uSl  becoming  si-lu-a).  For  examples  see  138. 
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LIAISON 

43.  In  all  continuous  speech  the  Conjunction  of  words 
affects  their  pronunciation ;  and  we  must  consider  in 
detail  how  this  modified  the  Ends  and  Beginnings  of 
adjoining  words  in  Latin  speech. 

We  shall  find  that  to  a  large  extent  there  is  analogy 
between  the  beginnings  of  Words  and  the  beginnings  of 
Syllables. 

44  We  must  first  clear  up  an  ambiguity  of  writing 
already  mentioned,  18. 

Final  syllables  in  which  a  vowel  was  followed  by  -to 
had  two  values  in  Classical  Latin. 

(i)  If  the  word  next  following  them  began  with  a 
Vowel  or  h,  they  ended  wholly  or  in  part  in  nasal  Vowels 
and  were  Open,  the  to  being  merely  a  sign  of  Nasality. 

(ii)  If,  however,  the  word  next  following  began  with 
a  Consonant,  they  ended  in  nasal  Consonants  and  were 
Closed. 

Thus  in  centum  ill!,  centum  homines,  the  -um  stands 
for  a  vowel,  but  in  centum  mllltes  for  a  vowel  plus  a 
consonant. 

45.  The  exact  pronunciation  of  the  sounds  in  (i)  is 
not  certain.  But  in  quantity  they  were  Intermediate 
between  w  and  —  (Half  Long). 

In  (ii)  the  final  nasal  consonant  was  assimilated  to  the 
following  sound.  Thus  cum  nauibus  was  pronounced 
cunnauibus,  cum  tribus  cuntribus,  cum  grauibus  cung_- 
grauibus. 

How  the  -to  was  pronounced  at  the  end  of  a  sentence, 
or  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  if  there  was  a  pause  there,  is  not 
known  for  certain. 
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The  pronunciation  of  Latin  -m  is  the  converse  of  the  French 
pronunciation  of  -n,  as  in  ‘  rien  which  is  Consonantal  before 
a  Vowel  but  Vocalic  before  a  Consonant. 

46.  Let  us  consider  the  possibilities  of  Liaison  in 
order. 

The  first  word  ends  in  a  Consonant  and  the  next 
word  begins  with  a  Voted  Or  h  (3).  If  the  Consonant 
is  Single,  it  may  be  easily  detached  from  the  preceding 
vowel,  which  will  thus  end  a  syllable  ;  compare  25.  It 
was  so  pronounced  in  Latin  speech,  and  the  syllable  thus 
had  the  quantity  of  its  Vowel. 

Accordingly  amat  equos  was  pronounced  a-mS,-te-quos 
and  amas  equos  was  pronounced  a-ma-se-quos. 

47.  It  is  often  said  that  the  last  syllable  (mat)  in  ‘  amat  ’  is  short 
before  a  vowel  and  long  (by  ‘  position  ’)  before  a  consonant.  This 
is  quite  wrong.  If  ‘  mat  ’  is  a  syllable ,  it  is  always  long  (mat  by  40). 
But  it  is  a  syllable  only  before  a  following  Consonant  or  at  the 
end  of  a  Sentence  or  verse.  Fdsewhere  its  final  t  is  transferred  to 
the  following  syllable,  and  what  is  left  is  the  short  syllable  ma. 
On  some  exceptional  quantities  in  verse  see  89  sq. 

48.3/  The  first  word  ends  with  a  Consonant  and  the 
next  word  begins  with  a  Consonant.  Here  no  transfer¬ 
ence  was  allowed.  Accordingly  we  have  a-mat  Ro-ma- 
nos,  Ro-ma-num  ti-met,  and  so  on. 

If  the  first  word  ends  in  two  consonants  as  ‘a-mant’,  its  final 
syllable  is  long  in  all  cases,  since,  even  if  its  last  consonant  is 
transferred  to  the  next  word,  the  remaining  consonant  together 
with  the  vowel  will  make  up  a  long  syllable. 

49.  Cb  The  first  tvord  ends  in  a  Vote  el  and  the  next 
word  fiegins  with  a  Consonant  or  Consonants. 

(i)  Here  in  general  there  is  no  shifting  of  sounds,  and 
the  final  syllables  have  the  quantity  of  their  vowels. 
Thus  3,-ma  Romanos,  rege  Romanos. 

(ii)  But  s  followed  by  a  Consonant  was  apt  to  detach i 
itself  in  part  or  entirely  from  that  consonant  and  to  I 

ij  Q  ‘  la.  /VU--A  &  <■ 1  > 

xa,.'-  'r  / 1-4^'  /  )  1  '  '  C  w  fasQr*  ,‘c 

1  a  ;  M.  ,  /-  l-i 


isg 
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attach  itself  to  the  previous  vowel  (38).  Hence  the 
division  of  syllables  and  the  quantity  fluctuate  :  ‘  ponite 
spem  ’  might  then  be  pi'onounced  p5-ni-te  spem  or  po-ni- 
tes-pem.  See  more  below,  96  sqq. 

For  words  beginning  with  non-Latin  combinations  of  Consonants 

see  100,  102. 

50.  JX/The  first  word  ends  with  a  Vowel  and  the  next 
word  begins  with  a  Vowel  or  h  (3). 

The  term  Vowel  here  and  generally  is  to  be  understood  as  in¬ 
cluding  Short  Vowels,  Long  Vowels,  and  Diphthongs.  Also  the 
sounds  represented  by  a  vowel  sign  followed  by  -m  (final),  that  is 
-am,  -em,  -ini  (- om  in  old  Latin),  -uni  when  a  Vowel  followed. 

In  this  case  the  first  vowel  was  run  on  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  vowel,  which  is  what  the  Romans  called  ‘joining- 
vowels’,  ‘  coniungere  uocales ’  Cicero,  Orator  150. 

51.  In  the  process  this  first  vowel  was  so  attenuated 
and  shortened  that  its  length  did  not  add  anything 
appreciable  to  the  length  of  the  next  syllable.  And  so 
it  is  said  to  be  ‘  squeezed  out  ’  (elidl),  whence  the  name 
Elision.  _  It  did  not,  however,  entirely  disappear  in_pro- 
nunciation.  It  was  just  ‘  touched’,  and  no  more. 

’thus  multa  aiiis  was  pronounced  mul-ta  a-uis. 
multo  auro  „  „  mul-t0  au-ro. 

poe-nae  aliae  „  „  poe-nae  3-li-ae. 

poe-nam  3.11am  „  poe-nara  a-li-am. 

In  what  follows,  Elision  will  be  shown  by  enclosing 
the  elided  sounds  in  brackets.  Thus,  mult(a)  auis, 
poen(am)  aliam. 

52.  The  opposite  of  Elision  is  Hiatus.  In  Hiatus  the 
first  vowel  retains  its  quantity  in  whole  or  in  part.  This 
is  a  ‘licence’  occasionally  found  in  Verse,  especially  in 
imitation  of  the  Greek.  See  125  sq. 
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ASCERTAINMENT  OF  QUANTITY.  ‘SCANSION’ 

53.  The  foregoing  rules  of  Latin  Pronunciation  fix  the 
quantity  of  many  syllables  in  Latin  words;  but  not 
of  any  whose  quantity  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the 
Vowels. 

The  quantity  of  some  of  these  is  known  from  ancient 
testimonies,  particularly  statements  of  grammarians. 
But  for  a  very  large  number  we  must  rely  on  the 
evidence  of  Metre. 

54.  To  avail  oui’selves  of  the  evidence  of  Metre  we 
must  know  the  Schemes  and  rules  of  the  various  Metres 
as  set  forth  in  Part  II  of  this  book. 

This  will  enable  us  to  divide  Verses  written  in  any 
metre  into  their  proper ^parts  or  Feet  (175).  This  is 
called  ‘  scanning’,  and  the  result  ‘  Scansion 

55.  The  information  about  quantities  that  we  can 
gain  from  a  metre  varies  with  the  options  or  alternatives 
allowed  in  that  metre. 

56.  The  easiest  verses  to  scan,  and  those  which  will 
most  readily  give  us  information  about  quantity,  are 
verses  written  in  metres  where  no  alternatives  are 
allowed. 

Such  are  many  lyrical  metres  used  by  Horace.  In 
these  the  quantity  of  each  syllable  of  the  verse  (except 
in.  some  cases  the  last)  being  fixed,  the  quantity  of 
every  syllable  in  each  word  can  be  deduced  by  scanning. 

57.  The  Scheme  of  the  Sapphic  Verse  as  used  by 
Horace  is  (315) 

-w/ - /-w  w/-w/-  -) 

And  any  one  who  knew  this  scheme  and  thus  could 
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‘  scan  ’  the  first  three  lines  of  the  Second  Ode  of 
Horace, 

lam  satis  terris  niuis  atque  dirae 
grandinis  misit  pater,  et  rubente 
dextera  sacras  iaculatus  arces, 

would  be  able,  even  if  he  were  completely  ignorant  of 
Latin  quantity,  to  deduce  the  quantities  of  the  vowels 
in  open  syllables  in  the  following  words :  sa-tis,  ni-ui-s 
atque,  dirae,  grandinis,  misit,  pa-ter,  rubente,  dexte-ra 
(Abb),  i&-cu-la-tus  and  to  correct  thereby  two  false 
pronunciations, '  satis  ’  and  ‘  pater  ’  with  the  first  syllable 
long,  still  current  in  English-speaking  countries. 

58.  Even  where  Options  are  allowed  in  a  metre,  we 
may  with  a  little  thinking  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
many  of  the  vowels  in  a  Verse. 

So  in  the  Dactylic  Pentameter  the  scheme  of  which 
(225)  is 

—  \j  u  i  — 1|  —  i  —  u  ^  i  — 

—  /W- 

Here  the  quantities  in  the  invariable  feet  of  the 
verse  may  be  at  once  determined  by  inspection  as  in 
Ovid’s  pentameter : 

nullus  ad  amissas  I  bit  a/mlcus  o/pes. 

But  for  the  variable  portion  of  the  verse  we  must  call 
reasoning  to  our  aid,  as  for  example  thus.  Counting 
the  syllables  of 

nullus  ad  amissas 

we  observe  that  there  are  six.  This  shows  that  one  of 

the  full  feet  must  be  -  uu  and  the  other - .  The 

last  syllable  of  ‘  amissas  ’  must  in  any  case  be  long, 
and  the  preceding  one  cannot  be  short  because  the 
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syllable  mis-  is  closed.  This  shows  that  the  second 

foot  is - and  the  first  foot  must  be  —  v_/o,  so  that  the 

doubtful  quantities  can  be  settled  as  follows : 

nullus  a/d  amis/sas. 

Illustrative  Examples  of  Scansion. 

5  9.  1.  iam  s3,/fis  ter/ris  ||  m-ul/s  at-que  /  dl-rae  / 
gran-dl/rixs  mi/sTt  ||  pa-te/r  et  ru/ben-tS / 
dex-te/ra  sac/ras  ||  ih-cu/la-tu/s  ar-ces  / 
ter-ru-I/t  ur-bem  / 

Sapphic  Stanza  315. 

2.  nul-lu-s  a/d  a-niis/sa  ||  si-bi-t  a/mi-cu-s  o/pes 

Dactylic  Pentameter  225. 

3.  dl-ue-s  e/quum,  di/ues  ||  pTc/ta-i  /  ues-ti-s  e/t  au-ri  / 

Dactylic  Hexameter  202. 

4.  De-lo-s  tt/bl  nunc  /  Phoe-be  tu/ast  ||  ti-bi  /  Del- 

phi-cS,  /  Py-tho  /  Dactylic  Hexameter. 

5.  Gae-tu/lus-ue  le/o  ||  fran-ge-re  /  per-se/quor 

Lesser  Asclepiad  281. 

6.  lu-pi/s  e-t  ag/nis  quan/tS  sor/tI-t(o)  ob/tl-gTt/ 

Iambic  Trimeter  251. 

For  the  explanation  of  the  signs  see  19,  35,  41,  51, 
184,  and  Key  to  Signs.  [See  also  350  Note  on  Scansion] 

RULES  FOR  THE  QUANTITY  OF  VOWELS  IN  LATIN  WORDS, 

Final  Syllables. 

60.  The  facts  of  vowel  quantity  in  final  syllables  as 
ascertained  in  the  ways  described  above  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  practical  rules,  which  coincide  with 
those  given  in  the  Neiv  Latin  Primer,  446  sqq. 

Words  of  One  Syllable  (Monosyllables). 

61.  Monosyllables  are  Long,  as  i,  pro,  par,  uer,  os 
‘  mouth  ’,  dos. 
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Except 

(a)  Enclitics,  that  is,  words  attached  to  and  cohering 
with  other  words,  as  -que,  -ue,  -ne  interrogative.  Also 
-ce  as  in  hos-ce :  -pte  as  in  sua-pte. 

In  hun-cl-ne  and  si-ci-ne  we  have  both  -ce  and  -ne. 

(b)  Words  ending  in  -b,  -d,  and  -t,  as  ob,  ad,  at. 

(c)  rfhe  following 

fac  and  nec._  Sometimes  hie  (Nom  ). 

fel  ‘  gall  mel  £  honeyj  and  uel. 

an  In. 

v1  ’ 

fer,  per,  ter  ;  uir ;  cor. 

is,  quls  (Nom.),  and  bis ;  es  from  sum  in  Classical 
Latin, 

and  probably  os  ‘  bone  ’. 

62.  We  may  note  that  some  of  these  words  were  not  originally 
Monosyllables  ;  fac  is  abbreviated  from  fa-ce  (compare  facite)  and 
nec  from  ne-ce  (compare  ne-que),  fer  from  fe-re. 

Es  from  sum  is  long  in  Plautus  and,  as  the  ‘  e  ’  is  properly  short  (as 
we  see  from  eram,  ero),  it  is  thought  that  the  pronunciation  was 
ess  before  Vowels  and  es  before  Consonants,  es-s  being  the  original 
form  (compare  fer-s),  and  that  later  es  was  used  before  both  vowels 
and  consonants. 

The  variation  of  quantity  in  hie,  supposed  to  have  come  from 
liic-ce,  abbreviated  to  hicc,  has  been  explained  in  the  same  way. 

Os  ‘bone1  is  not  found  in  verse  before  vowels.  Nor  ac  for  atque. 

Polysyllables  and  Disyllables. 

63.  The  general  rules  are  given  in  this  couplet : 

I.  Vowel  endings  all  are  Lo  ng  excepting  y  and  e. 

II.  Consonantal  all  are  Short,  save  as,  es,  os,  and  c. 

64.  Exceptions  to  Rule  I. 

A  is  Short  in  Nom.  Voc.  Sing,  and  in  Neuter  Plurals, 
and  in  the  Interjection  heia. 

Also  in  the  following  Disyllables  with  a  Short  First 
Syllable  (66) :  ita,  quia,  and  sometimes  puta,  Imper.  Sing. 
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I  is  Short  in  the  following  Disyllables :  nisi  and  quasi, 
and  Common,  that  is  Short  or  Long,  in  the  following — 
mihi,  tlbi,  sibi,  ibi,  ubi. 

0  is  Short  («)  in  the  following  Disyllctbles :  el  to,  duo, 
ego,  cedo  ‘give  here,’  modo  (and  its  compounds  as  qu5- 
modo,  dummodo) ; 

(b)  often  in  the  Di syllable  homo,  with  its  compound 
nemo ; 

(c)  in  the  Disyllables  sciojwith  its  compound  nescio), 
puto,  uolo  (when  used  unemphatically)  ; 

(cl)  sometimes  in  some  Latin  Proper  Names,  as  Sclpio. 

The  old  preposition  endo,  another  form  of  which  is  indu,  has  its 
final  short. 

65.  E  is  Long  in 

(a)  Fifth  Declension  forms,  as  die  ; 

(b)  Adverbs  from  Adjectives  in  -us,  -a,  -um  except 
the  Disyllables  bgne  male. 

Note  that  guperne,  Interne  are  not  derived  from  Adjectives,  hut 
are  Adverbs  of  Place  formed  with  the  same  ending  as  pone 
‘behind’,  which  is  connected  with  post. 

(e)  Imperatives  from  verbs  in  -ere  excevt  certain 
Disyllables ,  cauc,  mane,  nide. 

66.  Iambic  Shortening.  The  student  will  have 
noticed  the  numerous  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  rules 
in  Disyllables  with  First  Vowel  Short. 

'  These  are  due  to  the  tendency  of  Colloquial  Latin 
speech  to  shorten  the  last  syllable  of  words  of  the  form 
(an  Iambus),  especially  if  the  word  had  less  than  its 
full  emphasis.  Compare  below  130. 

67.  Exceptions  to  Rule  II. 

L.  The  lambic  Disyllable  nihil  is  usually  shortened  to 
nihil. 
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R.  The  Compounds  of  par  (61)  are  Long,  as  impar 
‘  unequal 

T.  Compounds  of  iit  (from  eol  with  First  Syllable 
short  are  Long,  as  Abiit.  So  petilt. 

These  verbs  are  all  of  Anapaestic  form.  Compare  68  (a). 

68.  AS  is  Short  in  the  Disyllable  anas  ‘duck’. 

ES  Is  Short  in 

(a)  Nom.  Sing,  of  Third  declension  if  the  Base  ends 
in  -et,  -it,  or  -id,  as  seges,  hospes,  obses  (Bases  seget-, 
hospit-,  obsid-), 

Except  three  words  of  Anapaestic  form  w  w  — ,  Abies. 
Aries,  paries. 

(b)  Compounds  of  es  ‘  thou  art  as  ades. 

(c)  The  Disyllabic  preposition  penes., 

OS  is  Short  in  the  Compound  Adjectives  ex-os  ‘  bone¬ 
less  ’  (Lucretius);  com-pos  (Ovid),  irn-pos. 

-pos,  which  is  not  found  by  itself,  is  a  shortening  of  potis. 

Also  in  the  original  Nominative  of  the  Second  Declen¬ 
sion,  later  -us,  as  seruos,  later  seruus.  Compare  164. 

69.  IS  is  Long  in 

(a)  Pat.  Abl.  Plural  as  mensls,  nobis ; 

(b)  Accusative  Plural" '(3rd  Peel.)  as  tails  ; 

(c)  the  Nominatives  Samnls,  Quiris. 

It  is  Common  in  sanguis. 

(cl)  In  the  Verb  Endings  : 

Second  Sing,  Indie.  4th  Conjugation  as  audis  ; 

Second  Sing.  Subjunctive  in  uelis  and  its  Compounds 
malls,  noils  ;  and  in  the  Compounds  of  the  Monosyllables 
sis  and  fis. 

(e)  IS  is  Common  in  the  Future  Perfect  and  Perfect 
Subjunctive  as  amauert s . 
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VS  is  Long  in  : 

Gen.  Sing,  and  Nom.  Acc.  Plur.  of  Fourth  Declen¬ 
sion,  as  saltus. 

Nom.  Sing.  of  Third  Declension  it'  the  Base  has  a  Long 
Vowel,  as  uirtus,  Base  uirt-ut-. 

C,  which  is  never  the  original  ending  of  a  Latin  word,  follows 
a  Short  Vowel  in  donee  (in  Lucretius  donique). 

QUANTITY  OF  VOWELS  IN  GREEK  ENDINGS 

70.  Classical  Latin  Verse  is  based  upon  Greek.  Many 
words,  particularly  Proper  Names,  are  taken  directly 
from  Greek,  and  in  these  the  Greek  forms  and  pronun¬ 
ciation  are  usually  retained. 

Hence  we  find  exceptions  to  Rule  I  (63),  for  Final 
Vowels. 

I  is  short  (i)  in  the  Vocative  of  the  Third  Declension 
as  Pan  from  Paris. 

(ii)  Occasionally  in  the  Dative  Singular  as  Minoldl 
from  Hindis,  Catullus. 

E  is  long  in  the  Nominative  Feminine  Singular,  as 
Helene,  in  the  Voc.  Sing.,  as  Alclde,  and  in  the  Neuter 
Plural,  as  Tempe. 

71.  Exceptions  to  Rule  II. 

Words  ending  in  N  have  the  same  quantity  as  in 
Greek. 

AN  (Nominative  or  Accusative)  Titan  (N.),  Electran 
(A.);  Ossftn  (A.). 

EN  always  -en. 

IN.  -In  in  Nom.,  as  delphln.  Elsewhere  -In,  as  in 
Dat.  Plur.  Trdasln. 

ON.  -on  in  Nom.,  as  Conon.  Elsewhere  usually  -on, 
as  Naxon. 
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72.  Words  ending  in  -8. 

VS  as  in  Sapphus  (Gen.),  where  the  u  represents 
a  long  sound,  Greek  -on?. 

AS  is  Short  (i)  in  the  Nom.  Sing,  of  the  Third 
Declension,  as  Pallas,  the  goddess. 

(ii)  in  the  Acc.  Plur.  of  the  same,  as  Troas. 

ES  is  Short  (i)  in  the  Nom.  Plural,  as  Arcades. 

(ii)  in  the  Nom.  Neuter  Singular,  as  cacoethes. 

OS  is  Short  in  the  Nom.  Sing,  of  the  Second  Declen¬ 
sion,  as  Delos,  and  the  Nom.  Neuter  of  the  Third,  as 
melos. 

73.  The  student  should  accustom  himself  to  detect  the 
signs  of  Greek  influence  in  Latin  Verse. 

These  include  (1)  non-Latin  spellings :  Y  and  Z,  and  H 
after  a  Consonant,  as  CH,  TH,  PH,  RH ; 

(2)  non-Latin  inflexions  as  given  above  ; 

(3)  non-Latin  quantities  in  the  Middle  of  a  word, 
e.  g.  76,  101  foil. ; 

(4)  non-Latin  scansions,  e.  g.  Hiatus,  125  ; 

(5)  peculiarities  of  Metre  such  as  the  Spondaic 
Hexameter,  204. 

QUANTITY  IN  NON- FINAL  SYLLABLES 
Vowel  before  Vowel. 

74.  In  Classical  Latin  words  Vowels  and  Diphthongs 
(whatever  their  original  length)  were,  as  a  rule,  Short  if 

J«.(i^p  the  next  syllable  began  with  a  vowel  or  It,  as  fuit,  puer, 
deinde,  praelre,  traho.  Compare  the  loss  of  vowel  quan¬ 
tity  in  Liaison  before  vowels,  123  sq. 

75.  Exceptions. 

(a)  The  old  Genitive  Singular  of  the  first  Declension, 
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terraique  solum  subigentes  cimus  ad  ortus  1. 

Lucretius  i.  212. 

diues  equum,  diues  pictai  uestis  et  auri.  Verg.  A.  ix.  26. 

(b)  -ei,  the  original  Genitive  Singular  of  the  Fifth 
Declension.  The  e  was  kept  in  diei,  but  shortened  to  e  in 
other  words,  in  agreement  with  the  general  custom  of  Latin/ 

nunc  adeo,  melior  quoniam  pars  acta  diet. 

Verg.  A.  ix.  156. 

nec  iacer(e)  indu  mantis,  uia  qua  munita  fldei. 

Lucr.  v.  102. 

praeterea  rei  quae  corpora  mittere  possit.  Lucr.  i.  688. 
But  fidei  Manilius,  rei  Horace  ;  spel  Seneca  Phaedra,  136. 

(c)  Similarly  in  the  Dat.  Sing,  of  is  : 
el  in  Lucretius. 

nec  facil(e)  in  uenas  cibus  omnis  diditur  ei. 

Lucr.  ii.  1136. 

Si  in  the  Halieutica,  attributed  to  Ovid: 

semper  ei  similis  quern  contigit  atqu(e)  ubl  praedam. 

34. 

(d)  -ius,  the  Gen.  Sing,  of  Pronouns  and  certain  Adjec¬ 
tives,  Is  found  both  with -i-  and  with  -I-,  e.g.  unius  and 
unius,  as  follows : 

-ius  only,  alius  (a  contraction  from  ali-ius).  It  is, 
however,  exceedingly  rare,  alterius  (below)  being  used 
instead. 


So  ille,  iste,  ipse. 

unus,  ullus,  nidlus,  totus. 


1  Where  not  otherwise  stated  the  Latin  verses  quoted  as  examples 
are  Dactylic  Hexameters  (202)  or  Dactylic  Pentameters  (225),  which 
may  be  recognized  by  the  Break  ||  in  the  middle  ol  the  line. 
Long  Vowels  are  marked  in  all  circumstances;  Short  Vowels  only 
where  this  seemed  advisable. 
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-ius  only. 
liter 

uterque  (utriusque) 
solus  in  Terence  Haul.  129. 
alter  in  the  Classical  period  alterlus,  earlier  alterlus 
(Ennius). 

(e)  The  i  of  fio  is  long  except  before  -er.  Thus  flam 
ties,  but  flerem,  fieri. 

The  reason  for  this  is  unknown.  Early  Latin  has 
flerem,  &c.  as  well  as  flerem  and  Ennius  ‘  memini  me  flere 
pauom  ’  in  a  hexameter,  where  flere  is  a  correct  infinitive 
form  from  fio. 

(/)  Other  words. 

dlus  ‘  divine  ’  (with  the  quantity  of  Greek  Slos)  ; 

Diana  with  the  quantity  of  Old  Latin  in  Catullus, 
Horace,  Verg.  A.  i.  499,  though  usually  Diana. 

(g)  Interjections. 

eheu  ‘  alas !  ’  in  the  Classical  period,  eheu  in 
Plautus  and  Terence. 

ohe  1  hello  !  ’  usually,  but  sometimes  ohe  : 
ohe  iam  satis  est,  ohe,  libelle. 

(Hendecasyllabic  274)  Mart.  iv.  89.  1. 
76.  Greek  Words.  In  words  borrowed  from  Greek 
the  Greek  pronunciation  was  kept  unless  the  word  had 
by  use  become  completely  incorporated  in  the  Latin 
language. 

Hence  Long  vowels  and  Diphthongs  remain  long  before 
vowels:  aer=  Greek  arjp 

si  nigr(um)  obscuro  comprenderit  aera  cornu. 

Verg.  G.  i.  428. 

et  cycneS  mele  PhoebeSque  daedala  cliordls. 

Lucr.  ii.  505. 
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(which  might  be  a  word-for-word  translation  of  a  Greek 
hexameter  : 

Kal  KVKi'eia  fieXy  re  SatSaXa  ^opSals). 

egress(i)  optata  potiuntur  Troes  harena. 

Verg.  A.  i.  172. 

regna  Thoas  habuit  Maeotide  clams  in  ora. 

Ovid  Pont.  iii.  2.  59. 

So  in  inflexions  : 

Ilionea  petit  dextra  laeuaque  Serestum. 

Verg.  A.  i.  611 

(where  Vergilisreproducing  the  Ionic  accusative  ’ iXiovrja ). 

77.  Sometimes  there  is  a  double  quantity  because 
there  is  a  double  form  in  Greek.  Hence  Malla,  the  Greek 
having  both  MaXea  and  MaXeia.  Eons  represents  ’Hcoos 
and  ' Ewos .  Hence  Propertius  : 

siu(e)  ill(am)  Hesperils  slu(e)  ill(am)  ostendet  Eois 
uret  et  Eoo  ]|  sui-et  et  Hesperios.  ii.  3.  43  sq. 

-eus  representing  Greek  -eio?  has  usually  the  Long- 
quantity,  as  cycneus  (above),  Pelopeus  from  2TeAo7reio? 
(Pelopeius  from  the  Ionic  form  rieXoTrrji.09);  but  sometimes 
it  has  the  quantity  of  Latin  adjectives  in  -eus  as  Pelopeae 
in  Seneca  Thyestes  41. 

78.  The  quantity  of  vowels,  where  not  determined  by 
the  principles  and  rules  already  set  forth,  must  be  learned 
by  observation  or  by  consulting  grammars  and  diction¬ 
aries.  But  some  general  precepts  may  be  given. 

79.  The  quantity  of  the  vowels  in  a  word  remains  the 
same  throughout  its  Inflexion,  unless  it  has  to  change  in 
accordance  with  some  general  law  of  Latin  pronunciation. 
Hence  salus  (for  salut-s),  salutem,  s&lutis,  saluti,  salute ; 
monere,  mones,  mSnemus,  monebo,  &c.,  but  monet  by 
Rule  II  63,  moneat  by  74. 
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80.  Compound  Words  preserve  the  quantity  of  the 
simple  words,  subject  to  the  same  qualifications,  as  In- 
humanus,  praeter-eo,  e-ruplt. 

81.  Derivative  words  similarly  for  the  most  part 
follow  the  quantity  of  the  words  from  which  they  are 
derived,  as  flde-lis  from  flde-s,  ca-du-cus  from  ca-do, 
unanunus  from  unus  and  animus. 

But  Kindred  Words  need  not  all  have  the  same 
quantity.  Thus  fldes  ‘  trust  fidus  ‘  trustworthy  and 
fidere  ‘  to  trust  ’  have  different  quantities,  though  from 
the  same  root. 

82.  Where  Contraction  has  taken  place,  the  resulting 
Vowel  is  usually  Long.  Thus  como  from  co-  and  emo, 
junior  for  *itiuenIor  comparative  of  iuuenis,  pono  from 
*po-sino,  compare  po-situs. 

QUANTITY  IN  INFLEXION  OF  WORDS 

83.  Reduplication,  (i)  The  first  syllable  of  Redupli¬ 
cated  Perfects  is  Short  as  in  ce-cini,  ce-cidl  from  cado, 
cu-curri,  mo-mordi,  dedi,  bibi,  steti. 

(ii)  The  next  syllable  is  also  Short  unless  it  ends  with 
a  consonant  or  the  Present  has  a  Long  vowel  or  Diph¬ 
thong.  So  ce-ci-dl  from  cado,  di-di-ci ;  but  pe-per-cl,  spo- 
pon-dl,  ce-ci-di  from  caedo. 

84.  Disyllabic^Perfects  have  the  first  syllable  Long 
if  a  consonant  follows  the  vowel.  So  uidl,  rupi,  moul ; 
lusi,  &c. 

tuli,  scidi  are  only  apparent  exceptions,  as  originally 
they  were  Reduplicated,  tetull  (Catullus),  sciscidi ;  so  fidi 
(from  findo)  may  have  supplanted  *fefidl. 

85-  Disyllabic  Supines  and  Perfect  Participles  with  the 
corresponding  V erbal  Nouns  in  -lo,  -us  and  -or  have  their 
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first  syllable  Long.  Thus  lusum,  lusus,  lusio,  lusus  (noun), 
lusor. 

The  following  are  exceptions  : 

datum,  datus,  AcT  ~  statum,  &c. 
s&tus  from  sero  ‘  sow  ratus  from  reor. 

Itum  from  eo.  litum  from  lino, 

qui-tum  from  queo,  and  -rutum  in  compounds  of  ruo. 
ciere  or  clre  makes  its  participle  citus.  But  its  com¬ 
pounds  vary  between  -citus  and  -citus.  Thus  ac-citus 
always  ;  in-cltus  and  per-cltus  always  ;  con-citus  usually 
but  sometimes  con-citus  ;  ex-citus  commonly  but  ex-citus 
sometimes. 

86.  The  Future  Participle  usually  follows  the  pattern 
of  the  Supine  as  uisum,  ulsurus.  So  datum,  daturas. 
But  stare  makes  staturus. 

87.  Perfect  Active  Third  Person  PluraL  For  this 
three  forms  were  available,  and  the  poets  used  them  as 
they  found  convenient. 

-ere,  as  in 

conuertere  uias  Infestaque  tela  tulere. 

Verg.  A.  v.  582. 

-erunt,  as  in 

praemia  digna  ferant.  quae  te  tarn  laeta  tulerunt. 

Verg.  A.  i.  605. 

And 

-erunt,  as  in 

matrl  longa  decern  tulerunt  fastidia  menses. 

Verg.  Buc.  iv.  61. 

The  relation  between  these  forms  is  obscure.  But  it  is  an  error 
to  say  either  that  -erunt  was  lengthened  to  -erunt,  or  (as  is  often 
said)  that  -erunt  was  shortened  to  -ei*unt.  See  33. 
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PECULIARITIES  OF  VERSE 

88.  The  Rules  for  the  Quantity  of  Syllables  in  Verse 
do  not  always  hold. 

Exceptions  are  due  to  more  than  one  Cause. 

1.  Changed  Pronunciations.  Latin,  like  other  lan¬ 
guages,  was  constantly  changing.  And  when  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  had  changed  or  was  in  course  of  change,  the 
poets  sometimes  give  the  Old  and  sometimes  the  New. 

2.  Poetic  Licences.  The  laws  of  Latin  Metres  are  very 
strict;  and,  to  comply  with  them  without  injury  to  their 
poetry,  the  poets  allowed  themselves  a  certain  freedom, 
chiefly  in  Liaison  and  the  Division  of  Syllables. 

3.  Greek  Pronunciations.  As  already  said,  Classical 
Latin  Verse  was  based  on  Greek.  The  Greek  words  in 
it  were  pronounced  with  their  Greek  accents,  as  we  learn 
from  Quintilian  (xii.  10.  33),  and  Greek  Quantities  and 
Metrical  peculiarities  were  often  retained  or  imitated. 

The  variations  of  Quantity  thus  resulting  are  occasionally  found 
in  one  and  the  same  Verse,  see  130  and  Munro’s  note  on  Lucretius 
iv.  1259. 


LIAISON 

Final  Consonants  and  Initial  Voivels. 

89.  Occasionally,  in  the  Rise  of  the  Foot  (177)  a  Single 
Final  Consonant  preceded  by  a  Short  vowel  and  followed 
by  another  vowel  is  attached  to  the  first  vowel,  thus 
making  a  long  syllable. 

90.  (a)  This  happens  especially  if  the  short  vowel  had 
once  been  Long  and  some”  senseToF  this  TemamecT" 
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There  were  a  number  of  such  vowels,  since  by  the  time 
of  Classical  Latin  all  originally  Long-  Vowels  had  been 

shortened  before  single  Final  consonants  except  -s.  Com¬ 
pare  63. 

91.  Examples : 

aequus  uterque  la/bor  ;  ae/que  iuuenemque  magistrl. 

Verg.  G.  iii.  118. 

(The  vowel  was  once  long  as  we  see  from  the  other 
cases,  e.g.  laborem,  and  from  the  old  nominative  labos.) 
caeca  ti/met  ali/unde  fata 

(Alcaic  268)  Hor.  Odes  ii.  13.  16. 
(Originally  timet,  see  79.) 

So  in  the  Perfect  Third  Person  Sing, 
perru/pit  Ache/ront(a)  Herculeus  labor 

(Asclepiad  282)  Hor.  Odes  i.  3.  36. 
And  perhaps  in  the  Present  Third  Person  Sing. 

exclusus  qul  distat,  a/git  ub!  /  sec(um),  eat  an  non. 

Hor.  8  i.  3.  260. 

92.  Early  Latin  Verse  writers  give  the  Long  Syllable  also  in  the 
Fall  of  the  Foot  (177)  in  which  no  liberties  may  be  taken  with 
quantity ,  and  the  vowel  therefore  must  be  long. 

noenum  rumores  po/neb«t  ante  salutem 

Ennius,  Annals  287. 
TnfTt :  ‘o  clues,  quae  me  fortvina  ferocem’.  ib.  418. 

93.  (h)  If  the  Vowel  was  originally  Short ,  the  Con- 
sonant  was  one  which  was  capable  of  Prolongation,  as 
l,  r,  s,  or  ay  cf.  194. 

cum  muros  arcemque  pro/ciil  ac  /  rara  domdrum. 

Verg.  A.  viii.  98. 

turn  sic  Mercuri(um)  adloqui/tur  ac  /  talia  mandat. 

Verg  A.  iv.  222. 

ora/tTs'?  equi/d(em)  et  inuls  concedere  iiellem. 

Verg.  A.  xi.  111. 
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ille  latus  niueum  molli  ful/tus  hy&/cintho. 

Verg.  Buc.  vi.  53. 

To  this  there  is  one  solitary  exception, 

nam  tibi,  Thymbre,  ca/put  Eu/andrius  abstulit  ensis. 

Yerg.  A.  x.  394. 

94.  Sometimes  the  irregularity  is  only  apparent,  the 
vowel  being  long  through  Contraction  (82).  So  seem¬ 
ingly  in  Lucretius  disturbat  for  -auit. 

distur/bat  ur/bis  et  terrae  motus  obortus.  vi.  587. 

And  -lit  in  the  Perfects  of  compounds  of  ire  and  of 
petere  is  not  seldom  contracted  to  -it. 

coniuge  Penelope  ||  uenit,  ab/it  Hele/ne  (Dactylic  Penta¬ 
meter,  225).  Martial  i.  62.  6. 

Peleos  et  Priami  tran/sit  et  /  Nestoris  aetas. 

Martial  ii.  64.  3. 

sceptra  Palatini  sedemque  pe/tit  Eu/andri.1 

Yerg.  A.  ix.  9. 

Final  Consonants  Dropped. 

95.  In  early  Latin  -s  was  often  suppressed  before  a 
following  consonant,  thus  affecting  the  scansion  where 
the  preceding  vowel  was  Short.  This  lasted  down  to  the 
times  of  Lucretius  who  has  about  fifty  instances,  mostly 
in  the  fifth  foot  of  the  hexameter,  and  Catullus  who  has 
one,  before  s-.  Examples  : 

career  et  horribilis  de  saxo/iactu(s)  de/orsum. 

Lucr.  iii.  1016. 

speluncasque  uelut  saxis  pen/dentibu(s)/structas. 

Lucr.  vi.  195. 

(For  tire  ii  compare  also  98.) 

1  The  student  should  note  that  the  ordinary  spelling  and  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  this  word  (and  other  Greek  words  with  eu)  as  ‘  Erander ' 
involves  a  false  quantity,  since  the  Greek  e  is  short. 
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at  frkus  nostris  tu  dabl(s)  /  supplicium  (Dactylic 
pentameter).  Catullus  cxvi,  fin. 

On  -s  in  Lucretius  see  a  paper  by  Professor  Platt  in  the  Classical 
Quarterly  for  1918,  vol.  xii,  p.  106. 

In  Early  Latin  final  -m  also  was  often  dropped  before  consonants. 

INITIAL  CONSONANTS  AND  FINAL  VOWELS 

S_  with  Another  Consonant. 

96.  In  the  Middle  of  a  Latin  word  the  s,  wholly-  or  in 
part,  attached  itself  to  the  previous  Vowel,  thus  making 
its  syllable  Closed  and  therefore  Long. 

But  at  the  End  of  a  word  the  pronunciation  in  the 
Classical  Period  seems  to  have  been  unsettled.  And 
hence  the  poets  generally  avoid  placing  a  word  eliding 
with  a  Short  vowel  before  another  beginning  with  sc,  sp, 
or  st.  _ 

97.  There  are  two  cases  of  the  concurrence : 

C~\  (a)  The  Vowel  is  in  the  Rise  of  a  Foot.  Then  the  s  is 

attached  to  it  and  its  Syllable  is  long. 

nulla  fugae  ratio,  nul/  let  s-pes,  /  omnia  muta. 

Catullus  lxiv.  186. 

Brixia  Cycneae  ||  supposi/tu  s-pecu/lae.  id.  lxvii.  32. 

nec  deprecor  iam  si  nefar/lu  s-/crlpta  (Scazon  257) 

id.  xliv.  18. 

pro  sege/te  s-pi/cas,  ||  pro  grege  ferre  dapem. 

Tib.  i.  5.  28. 

aut  pretium  ;  quip/pe  s-timu/lo  fluctuque  furoris. 

Lucan  v.  118. 

occul/t a  s-poli/(a)  et  plures  de  pace  triumphos. 

Juvenal  viii.  107. 

praeceleris.  agi/le  s-tudi/(um)  et  tenuissima  uirtux. 

Statius,  Theb.  vi.  551. 
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98.  (b)  The  Vowel  comes  in  the  Full  of  the  Foot. 
Then  its  Syllable  is  short. 

undo  set /at  quid  sit  scir(e)  et  nesclre  uicissim. 

Lucr.  iv.  475. 

saepe  stl/lum  uertas;  iterum  quae  digna  legl  sint. 

Hor.  8.  i.  10.  72. 

oonsnlu/Ttqnu  stri/o-es  nostro  de  sanguin(e)  et  in  me. 

Propertius  iv.  5.  17. 
So  frequently  in  the  case  of  smaragdus  or  zmaragdus 
‘  emerald  ’  at  the  end  of  a  hexameter. 

ponlte.  /  spes  sibi  quisque  ;  sed  haec  qu(am)  angusta 
uidetis.  Yerg.  A.  xi.  309. 

(The  sole  and  not  quite  certain  instance  in  Vergil. 
Note  that  the  e  is  separated  from  the  sp  by  a  pause.) 
linquimus,  Insani  ridentes /  praemia  f  scribae. 

Hor.  S.  i.  5.  35. 

tuque,  o  Minoa  ue/numdata  /  Scvlla  figura. 

Prop.  iii.  19.  21. 

In  this  case  the  syllable  is  very  rarely  Long  as  in 
quid  gladium  demens  Ro/mana  s-/tringis  in  ora. 

Martial  v.  69.  3. 

99.  As  a  rule,  a  verse  writer  does  not  use  both  (a)  and  (h). 
Catullus,  however,  has  (lxiv.  857), 

testis  erit  magnis  uirtutibus  unda  ScamandrI, 
for  which  other  writers  use  ‘  Xanthus  ’  to  avoid  the  Sc. 

100.  In  Zacynthus,  which  is  found  several  times  at  the  end  of 
a  hexameter,  it  is  not  certain  that  there  was  a  double  consonant. 
Compare  Saguntum,  the  Roman  name  of  the  Zacynthus  in  Spain. 

Seneca  puts  a  short  vowel  before  z  in  zona,  and  Juvenal  before 
2-  in  zelotypus. 

liitea  uestem  retinente  zona  (Sapphic  271).  Sen.  Oecl.  421. 
ponere  zelotypo  iuuenis  praelatus  Tarbae.  Juv.  v.  45. 

101.  Scansion  of  (|ue. 

In  Vergil  and  Ovid  (rarely  other  poets)  que  several 
ti m es  forms  a  lonv  syllable  at  the  Rise  of  the  Foot! 
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This  is  apparently  an  imitation  of  the  quantity  of  the 
Homeric  re,  as  it  is  generally  found  before  names  and 
words  taken  from  the  Greek. 

Unless  the  e  is  anomalously  long,  the  usual  Latin 
division  of  a  syllable  after  the  vowel  is  here  abandoned, 
and  the  following  consonant  attached  to  the  que  so  that 
the  syllable  was  Closed. 

102.  It  occurs  (a)  before  a  group  of  consonants  which 
ould  begin  a  word  in  Greek  but  not  in  Latin  as  x  (ks),  z 
(dz),  mn. 


Drymo/que  Xan/thoque  Ligeaque  Phyllodoceque. 

Verg.  G.  iv.  336. 

(The  pronunciation  would  be  quek-santho.) 

Eurl/que  Zephy/nque  tonat  domUs ;  omnia  plenis. 

Verg.  G.  i.  371. 

(The  pronunciation  would  be  qued-zephyrU 


Antheus^que  Mne/stheusque  ruunt,  omnisque  relictls. 

Verg.  A.  xii.  443. 

(The  pronunciation  would  be  quem-nestheus.) 


That  mn-  was  a  hard  sound  for  the  Romans  at  the  beginning  of 
a  word  is  shown  by  their  change  of  Greek  fiva  (mna)  into  ‘  mina’. 


103.  (b)  Before  a  group  of  consonants  which  can  begin 
a  Latin  word,  the  first  consonant  may  be  attached  to  the 
vowel,  just  as  it  is  in  verse  where  the  same  group  begins 
a  Latin  Syllable  (42  (i)). 

Alcandrumqu(e)  Haliumque  Noemona/que  Pryta/nim- 
que.  Verg.  A.  ix.  767. 

(Pronounce  quep-rytanim.) 

ensem/que  clipe/umqu(e)  et  rubrae  cornua  cristae. 

Verg.  A.  xii.  89. 

(Pronounce  quec-lipeum.) 
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104.  (c)  So  before  a  single  consonant,  such  as  l,  r,  m, 
77,  s,^which  is  capable  of  Prolongation,  and  part  of  which 
may  be  taken  over  to  the  preceding  vowel. 

limina/que  lau/rusque  dei  totusque  moueri 

Yerg.  A.  iii.  91. 

(Pronounce  quel-laurus.) 

Fauni/que  Saty/riqu(e)  et  monticqlae  SihianT 

Ov.  M.  i.  193. 

(Pronounce  ques-sfttyri.) 

105.  (d)  Ovid  goes  further  and  employs  the  licence 
when  the  vowel  is  followed  by  a  single  consonant  in¬ 
capable  of  prolongation. 

telas/que  cala/thosqu(e)  infectaque  pensa  reponunt 

Ov.  M.  iv.  10. 

(Pronounce  quec-calS  as  hie  (Nom.)  was  pronounced  hiec 
before  a  vowel,  62.) 

Also  before  uentique  in  M.  v.  484. 

106.  With  other  words  than  que  the  licence  is  very 
rare.  But  Catullus  has  it  before  two  consonants  that  can 
begin  a  Latin”  word  (in  pure  Iambics  256). 

Propon/tlda  trucemue  Ponticum  sinum,  iy.  9, 

and 

et  inde  tot  per  impoten/tiq  fre ta  ib.  18, 

and  Tibullus  (perhaps), 

serua/re, /rus/tra  ||  clauis  inest  foribus. 

i.  6.  34. 

107.  Before  a  Single  consonant  our  texts  p-ive  a  loner 
syllable  only  for  Vergil,  A.  iii.  464, 

dona  dehinc  auro  graul/a  sec/toqu(e)  elephanto, 
in  a  line  closely  modelled  on  Homer. 
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In  Ennius’  line,  Annals  149, 

et  densls  aqui/la  pTn/nis  obnixa  uolabat, 
the  old  poet  seems  to  be  imitating  the  Greek  a  of 
feminine  substantives. 

Tibullus  i.  7.  61  and  Propertius  iv.  5.  64  are  unques¬ 
tionably  corrupt. 

A  Short  a,  which  did  not  differ  in  Quality  from  a  long  a,  33,  is 
found  in  anomalous  positions  elsewhere.  See  128,  245,  334. 

VOWELS  IN  LIAISON 

Elision. 

108.  Elision  is  frequently  Avoided  in  Latin  verse  ; 
much  less  frequently  Neglected  (Hiatus). 

Avoidance  of  Elision. 

109.  A  verse  writer  may  so  choose  and  arrange  his 
words  that  final  vowels  are  followed  by  consonants. 

To  Romans  some  Elisions  were  ‘harsher  than  others. 
This  depended  on  the  length  of  the  elided  vowels,  whether 
Short,  Long,  or  Intermediate  (Half-long). 

110.  The  Roman  poets  never  scrupled  to  elide  a  Short 
Vowel  before  either  a  Long  Vowel  or  a  Short. 

But  the  Elision  of  a  Long  Vowel  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
that  of  an  Intermediate  Vowel,  before  a  Short  one,  seemed 
to  them  harsh,  and  are  found  but  rarely. 

111.  Words  of  Iambic  form,  \j—  ,  were  not  as  a  rule 
elided  before  a  Short  Vowel,  and  in  many  writers  not 
before  a  Long  Vowel  either,  though  \  ergil  can  wiite. 

corda  nolente  de(o)  in  primls,  reglna,  quietum.  A.  i.  303. 

112.  The  same  applies  to  words  which  form  or  end  in 
a  Cretic  (-  w  -),  in  almost  all  serious  verse,  although 
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Catullus,  and  Horace  in  his  Satires,  allow  this  elision, 
and  Vergil  permits  it  if  the  last  Syllable  is  Half-long. 

in  miser(o)  hoc  nostro  ||  perdlt(o)  a/more  fore. 

Catullus  xci.  2. 

til  cum  proiectls  inslgnibus,  anul(o)  equestrl. 

Horace,  S.  ii.  7.  53. 

ablu(am)  et  extremus  si  quis  super  halltus  errat. 

Verg.  A.  iv.  684. 

aude(o)  et  /  Aeneadum  promitt(o)  occurrere  turmae. 
(Compare  131.)  Verg.  A.  xi.  503. 

113.  Long,  or  Half-long,  Monosyllables  are  seldom 
elided;  if  they  are  Interject  ions,  never. 

114.  At  the  very  beginning  of  a  Verse  this  elision  is 
especially  rare.  Examples : 

s(I)  ad  uitu/lam  spectas,  nihil  est  quod  pocula  laudes. 

Verg.  Buc.  iii.  48. 

d(um)  aduen/tti  matris  ||  prosilit,  excutitur. 

Catullus  lxv.  22. 

115.  At  the  end  of  a  Verse  before  a  final  Monosyllable 
Elision  is  also  rare,  particularly  in  serious  poetry. 

naturae  fines  uiuentl,  iugera  /  cent(um)  an. 

Horace  S.  i.  1.  50. 

inducit  non  se  peius  cruciaueri/t  atqu(e)  hie. 

Horace  S.  i.  2.  22. 

quern  circum  glomerat(I)  hostes  hinc  connninu/s  at- 
qu(e)  hinc.  Verg.  A.  ix.  440. 

Greek  Vowets. 

<trr -  — 

116.  Greek  -1  and  -y  are  never  elided  in  Latin  Verse. 
Accordingly  Tibullus  in  Tiis  Elegiacs  cannot  address  his 
mistress  Nemesis  in  the  Vocative  Nemesi,  and  calls  her 
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dura- (or  saeua)  puella,  with  an  allusion  to  the  character 


of  the  goddess  Nemesis. 


117.  Long  Vowels  could  not  be  elided  in  Greek.  And 


in  borrowed  Greek  words  Latin  poets  elide  them  bud 
rarely,  as 

induerat  Cir/c(e)  in  uol/tus  ac  terga  ferarum. 

Verg.  A.  vii.  20. 

In(o)  eti/am  prima  terns  aetate  uagatast. 

Prop.  ii.  28.  19. 

118.  The  student  should  here  note  that  in  most  cases, 
where  he  finds  eat  after  a  vowel  in  printed  texts  there  is 
No  Elision.  '  APHA£fU 


As  in  English  ‘  is  ’  is  often  shortened  to 


e.g.  m- 


4  That ’s  right  so  in  Latin  eat,  when  unemphatic,  was 
shortened  to  st,  which  coalesced  with  the  previous  word. 
This  is  invariably  the  case  at  the  End  of  a  Verse,  as  in  : 

at  grauis  ut  fundo  nix  tandem  redditus  imost. 


Verg.  A.  v.  178. 


nec  repetor  cessa||s  iraque  lenta  tuast. 

Ovid,  Her.  iii.  22. 


This  d  may  still  be  traced  in  Ancient  Insoiptions  and  in  Manu¬ 
scripts  of  Classical  Latin  Authors. 

An  inscription  found  at  Arles  (xii.  882)  in  the  Corpus  of  Latin 
Inscriptions  has  in  a  pentameter  RAPTVSQVE  •  A  •  FATIS  • 
CON  DITVS  •  HOC  •  TVMVLOST,  and  corruptions  in  extant  manu¬ 
scripts  of  Lucretius  show  that  it  was  frequent  in  the  manuscript 
from  which  these  were  derived. 


119.  There  was  a  similar  form,  s  for  es  in  the  second 
person ;  but  this  was  not  so  common. 

quo  fessum  rapitis,  Fabii  'l  tu  Maximus  ille’s, 

Verg.  A.  vi.  845, 


(not  ill(e)  es). 
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nec  mora,  ‘  me  miseram  !  ||  i'llia,’  cllxit  ‘  ubl  ’s  ?  ’ 

Ov.  Fasti  iv.  456, 

(not  ub(i)  es). 

scrlb(e)  aliquid  magnum  :  ||  desidiosus  homo ’s, 

Martial  i.  107.  2, 

( not  hom(o)  es),  and  so  in  several  other  places. 

120.  The  frequency  of  Elision  varies  with  the  writer 
and  the  subject.  Catullus  uses  all  forms  of  it  with  great 
freedom.  Vergil  employs  it  freely  but  not  indiscrimi¬ 
nately.  Horace  lias  more  elisions  in  his  Epistles  and 
Satires  than  in  his  Odes.  Ovid,  and  the  writers  after 
Ovid,  use  it  more  sparingly;  some  of  them  hardly  at  all. 

121.  Elisions  are  employed  sometimes  to  produce  a 
Special  Effect,  as  by  Catullus  in  the  Dactylic  Pentameter, 
lxxiii.  6,  to  express  overwhelming  passion, 

ut  mihi  quern  nemo  grauius  nec  acerbius  urget 

quam  modo  qul  m(e)  un(um)  atqu(e)  unic(um)  aml- 
c(um)  habuit. 

and  (in  conjunction  with  slow  rhythm)  by  Vergil  to 
express  horror  at  a  monstrous  sight, 

monstr(um)  horrend(um)  mform(e)  ingens  cui  lumen 
ademptum.  Verg.  A.  iii.  658. 

NEGLECT  OF  ELISION  OR  HIATUS 
Long  Monosyllables. 

122.  (a)  Vov:el  Long.  Interjections  (113)  are  never 
elided.  They,  as  their  name  implies,  are  not  properly 
parts  of  speech,  but  cries  whose  force  depends  on  a  full 
utterance. 

They  are  found  Long  in  both  the  Rise  and  the  Fall  of 
the  foot. 
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6  et  /  de  LSti/o,  o  /  et  de  gente  Sabina. 

Ovid,  M.  xiv.  832. 

a  !  a !  / solutus  ambulat  ueneficae 

(Iambic  Trimeter  251)  Horace,  Epod.  v.  7 i. 
heu,  ubi  /  pacta  tides  ?  ubi  conubialia  iura  ? 

Ovid,  Her.  vi.  41 . 

heu  !  heu  !  /  quid  uolui  misero  mihi  ?  floribus  Austrum. 

Verg.  Bug.  ii.  58. 

[So  the  disyllable  to  (which  is  sometimes  a  mono-  'o 
syllable,  see  140) 

‘  fulmen,  l/o,  ubi  /  fulmen  ?  ’  ait.  gemit  auctor  Apollo. 

Statius,  Theb.  x.  889.] 

In  one  place  a  monosyllable  not  an  interjection  is  unelided  in 
the  Rise  of  the  foot. 

quid  struit  aut  qua  /  spe  Inl/mlc(a)  in  gente  moratur  ? 

Verg.  A.  iv.  ‘235. 

123.  ( b )  Vowel  Shortened.  In  the  Fall  of  the  foot  a 
long  vowel  is  sometimes  Shortened. 

non  (ita  /  me  dl  a/ment)  quicquam  referre  putaul. 

Catullus  xcvii.  1. 

t(e)  in  Cir/co,  te  l/n  omnibus  libellls 

(Hendecasyllabic  274)  Catullus  lv.  4. 

‘  si  me  &/mas  ’  inquit  ‘  paul(um)  hie  ades.’  ‘  inteream  si. 

Horace,  S.  i.  9.  38. 

credimus  %  an  qui  il/mant,  ipsl  sibi  somnia  fingunt. 

Verp;.  Bug.  viii.  108 

nomen  et  anna  locum  ser/uant ;  te,  a/mice,  nequlul. 

Verg.  A.  vi.  507. 

In  four  of  the  examples  the  vowel  is  shortened  before 
am-. 

Vergil  shortens  even  the  Interjection  o  : 

te  Cory /don,  6  A/lexI :  trahit  sua  quemque  uoluptas. 

Verg.  Buc.  2.  65. 

N  eii  tiJJLACA  cArtYt  €xyc  .  -/G.  UnA  .  ICH 

tAA  . 
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Perhaps  he  is  copying  the  Greek  ‘  crasis  ’  as  in  avai;  for  &> 
and  trying  to  represent  ooXetji. 

124.  So  also  (but  very  rarely)  a  Half-long  monosyllable 
is  shortened. 

sed  diun  a/best  quod  auemus,  id  exsuperare  uidetur. 

Lucr.  iii.  1082. 

quam  laudas  pluma?  coc/to  num  a/dest  honor  Idem? 

Horace,  S.  ii.  2.  28. 

DISYLLABLES  AND  POLYSYLLABLES 
Final  Vowel  Long 

125.  (a)  In  the  Rise  of  the  foot  Hiatus  is  chiefly  found 
in  words  taken  from  the  Greek  or  in  verses  containing 
Greek  words  or  having  a  Greek  rhythm. 

Amphlon  Dircaeus  in  Actae/o  Ara/cyntho. 

Verg.  Buc.  ii.  24. 

posthabita  coluisse  Sa/mo.  hl/c  illius  arma. 

Yerg.  A.  i.  16. 

munera  sunt  lau/rx  et  /  suaue  rubens  hyacinthus. 

Verg.  Buc.  iii.  63. 

Threici/o  Aqui/lone  sonant :  rapiamus,  amici. 

Horace,  Epod.  xiii.  3. 

But  also  in  other  cases  : 

promiss(am)  eripul  gene/ro,  ai/m(a)  impia  sumpsl. 

Verg.  A.  xii.  31. 

126.  (/>)  In  the  Fall  of  the  Foot  Vowels  are  shortened 
in  words,  generally  Greek  words,  with  Iambic  or  Cretic 
endings. 

clamassent,  ut  lltus  ‘  Hy/la,  Hyla  ’/  omne  sonaret. 

Verg.  Buc.  vi.  44. 

lenis  ades  precibusque  me/ls  faue,/ Illthyia 

Ovid,  Amoves  ii.  13.  21. 
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implerunfc  montes  ;  flerunt  Rhodo/peiae  /  arces. 

Verg.  G.  iv.  461. 

annl  tempor(e)  e/o  qui  e/tesiae  /  esse  feruntur 

Lucr.  vi.  716. 

insulae  /  Iom(d)  in  magno  quas  dira  Celaeno. 

Verg.  A.  iii.  211. 

Glauco  /et  Pano/peae  e/t  Inoo  Melicertae. 

Verg.  G.  i.  437. 

(The  o  of  Glauco  in  the  Fall  is  most  exceptional.  See  92.) 

127.  If  the  end  syllable  is  Half-long,  the  Hiatus  is  not  allowed  in 
the  Tall  of  a  foot  during  the  Classical  period,  though  Ennius  has  it, 
as  in  ‘Tnslgnlta  fere  turn  mllia /mllitum  /  octo  Annul.  354.  It  is 
found  in  the  Rise  in  &  few  passages  of  our  texts  as  in  Manilius  i.  795 
‘emeritus  cae/lum  et  /  ClaudI  magna  propago’.  But  the  reading 
in  all  is  doubtful. 

128.  Final  Vowel  Abort.  The  non-elision  of  a  Short  cl 
vowel  is  a  most  unusual  licence.  Vergil  has  it  in  two 
instances,  after  a  Full  Stop  and  in  places  of  the  verse 
where  Hiatus  is  allowed  by  Homer.  The  unelided  vowel 

is  a ;  compare  107  : 

addam  cerea  /  pruna.  ho/nos  erit  huic  quoque  pomo. 

Verg.  Bug.  ii.  53. 

et  uer(a)  incessu  patu/it  deS.  /  ill  (e)  ubi  matrem. 

Verg.  A.  i.  405. 

It  is  also  found  in  two  excited  cries  to  Greek  divinities 
which  contain  other  licences  : 

et  bis  ‘  1/6  Are/thusa,  id  Are/thusa  ’  uocauit. 

Ovid,  M.  v.  625. 

Helie  te  Paean  et  /  t(e)  Euhle  /  Euhie  Paean. 

Columella  x.  224. 


129.  Double  Quant'd'!)  in  Final  Vowels.  The  shorten¬ 
ing  of  Final  Vowels  in  pronunciation  produces  double 
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quantities,  of  which  the  verse  writers  clo  not  fail  to  take 
advantage. 

Of  this  we  find  two  cases.  The  earlier  (A)  is  Iambic 
Shortening  (above  66)  ;  the  later  (B)  the  shortening  of 
Final  -6 

130.  (.A)  Iambic  /Shortening  explains  a  number  of 
discrepancies,  the  original  length  of  the  vowel  being 
often  retained  : 

idque  si/bi  so/lum  per  se  sapit,  id  sibi  /  gaudet. 

Lucr.  iii.  145. 

Delos  u /bl  nunc,  /  Phoebe,  tu/ast,  ubi  /  Delphica 
Pytho  ?  Tibullus  ii.  3.  27. 

caue,/  caue:  /  namqu(e)  in  maids  asperrimus. 

(Iambic  Trimeter,  251)  Horace,  Erodes  vi.  11. 

tu  caue  /  ne  minuas,  tu  ne  maius  facias  id. 

Horace,  S.  ii.  3.  177. 

liuic  non  una  mo/do  caput  ornans  stella  reducet. 

Cicero,  de  Natura  Deorum  ii.  107  (in  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  Greek  astronomer-poet  Aratus). 
[modo  also  in  Lucretius  ii.  1135,  but  elsewhere  modo.] 

Gaetulusue  leo  ||  frangere  persequor 

(Asclepiad  282)  Horace,  Odes  i.  23.  10. 

nunc  leo,  nunc  arbor  ||  nunc  erit  hirtus  aper 

Ovid,  A/’s  i.  762. 

at,  puto,  sic  Vrbis  miserost  erepta  uoluptas. 

Ovid,  Pont.  i.  8.  39. 

liunc  un(um)  excipi(o),  ut  pti/to,  pu/denter. 

(Hendecasyllabic,  274)  Catullus  xv.  13. 

131.  (B)  Shortening  of  -6.  About  the  time  Ovid  began 
to  write,  tlie  short  o  in  thefirst  person  of  verbs  hitherto 
confined  to  a  few  verbs  of  form  w  —  (it),  such  as  scid,  uolo. 
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began  to  spread  to  other  verbs  of  that  form  and  then  to 
words  of  other  forms,  cretics  -  w  —  (b),  and  spondees 

-  -  (c). 

The  first  sign  of  the  shortening  in  Epic  Verse  is  in  Vergil,  Aeneid 
i.  891,  xi.  503,  where  ‘  nuntio  ’  and  ‘  audeo  ’  are  elided  before  a  short 
syllable,  which  was  not  permissible  in  the  case  of  a  true  cretic  —  w  — , 

112. 

132.  Later  on  the  shortening  occurs  in  the  nominative 
of  nouns,  adverbs,  the  gerund,  and  a  few  other  forms, 
but  not  in  the  case  forms  of  nouns  and  adjectives  of  the 
Second  Declension. 

Horace,  in  his  Epistles,  in  addition  to  (a)  eo,  rogo, 
ueto,  has  ( b )  obsecro,  dlxero,  also  mentlo  (nom.  noun). 
Tibullus,  besides  nescio  (which  follows  scio),  has  ( b )  desino. 
Propertius  has  one  not  quite  certain  example  of  (c)  findo 
(iii.  9.  35).  Ovid  is  freer,  having,  besides  several  examples 
of  (a)  and  ( b ),  credo,  tollo,  and  even  esto,  and  possibly 
ergo,  Her.  v.  59,  Trist.  i.  1.  87. 

133.  Examples  f  rom  later  authors. 
prandeo,  poto,  cano,  ludo,  lauo,  ceno,  quiesco. 

A  line  from  the  Latin  Anthology, 
te  pro  Oaesare  debe©  rogare ; 
pro  me  debeo  Caesarem  rogare. 

(Hendecasyllabic,  274)  Martial  vii.  60.  7  sq. 
amplius  ;  ambo  truces,  ainb(o)  abscessere  minantes. 

Valerius  Flaccus  vii.  653. 
plurimus  hie  aeger  moritur  ulgilando,  sed  ipsum. 

Juvenal  iii.  232. 

multos  porro  uides  quos  saep(e)  elusus  ad  ipsum. 

Juvenal  xi.  9. 

134.  The  same  shorteniug  occurs  in  Proper  Names. 
The  first  example  is  Polllo,  short  in  Horace,  S.  i.  10.  42,  &c. 
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and  elided  in  Vergil  before  a  short  vowel  in  the  Bucolics 
(iii.  84,  86,  88  ;  iv.  12).  Ovid  has  Curio,  Gallio,  Sclpio ; 
also  Naso,  Sulmo. 

The  refractory  form  of  Sclpio  was  a  great  trouble  to  the  dactylic 
verse  writers  who  wished  to  celebrate  one  of  Rome’s  greatest  men, 
causing  Ennius  to  employ  hiatus  to  shorten  the  vowel  (123)  ‘  ut 
uersum  faceret  ’,  as  Cicero  tells  us  Orator  152,  and  others  to  invent 
a  hybrid  form  ScTpiades  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  patronymics. 

NON-FINAL  SOUNDS 

135.  In  the  middle  of  words  Irregularities  in  quantity 
often  arise  from  the  shifting  of  a  sound  from  one  syllable 
to  another. 

So  when  a  Short  Vowel  is  followed  by  a  group  of  two 
Consonants  which  can  Begin  a  word  in  Classical  Latin,  26. 

gnat(um)  an/t(e)  orapa/tris,  pat/rem  qu(I)  obtruncat  ad 
aras.  Verg.  A.  ii.  663. 

et  pri/mo  simi/lis  uolu/crl,  mox/  uera  uo/luc-ris. 

Ovid,  M.  xiii.  607. 

et  Ly/cum  mg/ris  oculis  ni/groque. 

(Sapphic)  Horace,  Odes  i.  3.2.  11. 

136.  The  same  thing  happens  in  borrowed  Greek 
words  when  the  Short  Vowel  is  followed  by  a  group 
of  Consonants  which  can  begin  a  word  in  Greek,  as 
cu,  tl. 

dona/tura  cy/cnl  ||  si  libeat  sonum 

(Asclepiad,  284)  Horace,  Odes  iv.  3.  20. 

multa  Dircaeum  leuat  aura/ cyc-num. 

(Sapphic)  Horace,  Odes  iv.  2.  25. 

tempus,  A/tla,  ueniet  tua  quo  spoliabitur  auro. 

Ovid,  M.  iv.  644. 

id  metuens  solidis  pomaria  clauserat  At-las. 

Ovid,  M.  iv.  646. 
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137.  The  Compound  Consonant  gu  (26)  is  sometimes 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

crassane  conueni/ant  li-qui/dls  et /  lTquida  /  crassls. 

Lucretius  iv.  1259. 

fit  quoque  ub(i)  in  mag/nas  aq/uae  uas/tasque  lacunas. 

Lucretius  vi.  552  (cf.  868,  1072). 

This  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  Modern  Italian  acqua.  There 
is  no  good  reason  for  making  the  word  into  acua. 

138.  The  Vowel-Consonants  I,  V  are  very  liable  to  shift  f ;  d, 
in  this  way. 

1  I  shifts  to  i  (Eng.  y)  after  a  Short  syllable. 

Thus  consi-ll-um  becomes  consil-ium  (three  syllables) 
prlncl-pi-um  prlncip-ium.  The  oblique  cases  of  abies, 
aides,  paries,  as  abietis,  will  not  come  into  dactylic 
metres.  Hence  scansions  like  ab-ietis,  ar-igtis,  par-ietis  ; 
and  Propertius  makes  a-bl-egnus  into  ab-iegnus  in  order 
to  bring  it  into  a  Pentameter. 

hinc  omne  prlncip-i(um),  ||  hue  refer  exitum. 

(Alcaic  269)  Horace,  Odes  iii.  6.  6. 

custodes  sufterre  ualent ;  labat  /  ar-iete  /  crebro. 

Verg.  A.  ii.  492. 

haerent /  pariStl/bus  scalae  postlsque  sub  ipsos. 

Verg.  A.  ii.  442. 

laesera/t  abieg/nl  ||  uenter  apertus  equl. 

Propei’tius  iv.  1 . 42.  ■ 

139.  Vergil  appears  to  have  the  change  after  a  Long 
(closed)  syllable  in  the  last  foot  of  the  hexameter. 

bis  patriae  cecidere  manus.  quin  protenu/s  omnia. 

A.  vi.  33. 

praeferimus  manibus  uittas  ac  uerba  pre/cantia. 

A.  vii.  237. 
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Ovid  in  one  passage,  not  altogether  certain,  has : 
et  tellus  Circae(a)  et  spissi  litori/s  Antium. 

M.  xv.  718. 

On  conubium  see  160. 

140.  The  exclamation  io  appears  as  io  (yo !)  in  the 
refrain  of  the  Marriage  Song  in  Catullus,  lxi.  120,  121, 
and  elsewhere : 

io  Hy/men  Hym8/nae(e)  io  (278). 

io  Hy/men  Hyme/naee  (279). 
and  in  Martial  xi.  2.  5 : 

clamant  ecce  me/T  ‘  i5  /  Saturnalia  ’  uersus. 

141.  i  to  i.  In  general  a  simple  i  did  not  change  to  ?  in  Classical 
Verse,  though  Plautus  has  nunciam  for  nunc  iam,  and,  earlier, 
quoniam  came  from  quom  iam. 

Seneca’s  scansion  of  Troia  in  a  Sapphic  (271)  appears  to  be  unique, 
nusit  infes/tos  Trol/ae  rulnls. 

Troades  824.  Compare  863. 

142.  Compounds  of  iacere  ‘  to  thrcnv 

In  these,  as  in  other  compound  verbs,  there  was  in 
Early  Latin  an  Accent  on  the  Preposition,  which  was 
a  separate  word.  The  following  vowel  was  consequently- 
weakened,  first  to  e  as  pro-iecere,  a  stage  of  which  traces 
still  remain,  and  then  to  l. 

According  to  Roman  custom  (20)  only  one  of  the  i’s 
was  written.  So  prdicere  means  pro-iicere,  obicere 
obiicere. 

Later  the  i  was  often  dropped  in  pronunciation : 

First  after  prepositions  ending  in  a  Vowel,  this  vowel 
coalescing  with  the  1  which  remained. 

nec  radlcitus  e  ulta  se  tollit  e/t  eicit. 

Lucretius  iii.  877. 

Tltyre,  pascentes  a  flumine  /  reice  ctx/pellas. 

Verg.  Bug.  iii.  96. 
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Later  after  prepositions  ending  in  a  Consonant. 

turpe  pu/tas  abl/ci  quia  sit  miserandus  amlcum. 

Ovid,  Pont.  ii.  3.  37 

his  adi  'c(e)  obllquos  aduersaque  flla  trahentes. 

Manilius  i.  666. 

cur  obl/cis  Magno  tumulum  manesque  uagantls. 

Lucan  viii.  796. 

143.  The  Substantive  derived  from  oblcere,  meaning 
‘bar’  or  ‘barrier’,  the  nominative  of  which  is  not  found 
in  Classical  times,  shows  the  same  variation  as  the  Verb. 

arietat  in  portas  et  duros  obice  /  postis.  V erg.  A .  xi.  890. 

et  fklos  cer/tant  obi/ces  accersere  silua. 

Silius  Italicus  iv.  24. 

144.  u  shifts  to  u. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  u  became  u  (w).  So  ge-nii-a 
becomes  gen-ua  in  Vergil  and  si-nu-atur  becomes  sin-uatur 
in  Silius  Italicus. 

genua  la/bant,  uastos  quatit  aeger  anhelitus  artus. 

A.  v.  432. 

sTnua/tur  coxaeque  sedet  munimen  iitrlque. 

Silius  x.  181. 

arcuatus,  ‘  arched  ’,  appears  in  hexameter  verse  as 
arquatus. 

Iris  e/t  arqua/'to  caelum  curuamine  slgnans. 

Ovid,  M.  xi.  590. 

Cf.  Statius,  Theb.  v.  369. 

In  some  words  Vei’se  only  followed  a  change  in  Popular  pro¬ 
nunciation.  Larua  ‘  bogy  ’  Plautus  is  larua  in  Horace,  mlluus 
‘  kite  ’  (bird)  in  Horace  is  mlluus  in  Persius  and  Juvenal. 

145.  Su  at  the  Beginning  of  words  is  changed  exceptionally  to 
su  in  : 

ordine  /  se  suo  /  quaeque  sagacl  mente  locarunt. 

Lucretius  i.  1022, 
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quid  rei'(e)  ad  ani/mum  sua/pte  natura  trucem  (lambic  Trimeter). 

Seneca,  Agam.  250. 

146.  u  shifts  to  u.  This  is  the  converse  change,  £  u  ’ 
passing  into  the  Previous  syllable. 

So  frequently  in  compounds  of  ubluo,  soluo,  particularly 
in  the  Perfect  Infinitive  and  the  Gerundive,  to  obtain 
a  Short  syllable. 

condita  quin  uerl  ||  pectoris  /  euo-lu/am. 

Catullus  lxvi.  74. 

sit  satis  ornatus  ||  disso-lix/isse  comae. 

Tibullus  i.  10.  62. 

hie  ubi  s(e)  in  terras  demlsit  /  dTssolu/itque. 

Lucr.  vi.  446. 

And  Horace  has  sl-ltla  for  sil-ua. 

aura/r(um)  et  silu/ae  metu  (Gly  conic  278). 

Odes  i.  23.  4. 

147.  So  occasionally  su-  at  the  Beginning  of  words 
becomes  su-,  m  suadeo,  sixesco,  and  suetus. 

atqu(e)  alios  ali(T)  inrldent  uene/remque  su/adent. 

Lucr.  iv.  1157. 

has  Graecl  stellas  Hy4das  uoci/tare  su/erunt. 

Cicero,  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  111. 
cum  mihi  non  tantum  furesque  fe/raeque  su/etae. 

Hoi'ace,  S.  i.  8.  17. 
du  (=  Eng.  dw)  occurred  at  the  Beginning  of  a  few 
words  in  Old  Latin,  as  duellum,  Duellona,  duellicus. 
Later  it  changed  to  b ;  or,  if  the  d  was  kept,  to  du. 

lanigerae  pecudes  et  equorum  duellica  proles. 

Lucr.  ii.  662. 

hac  sacrata  die  Tusco  Bel/lona  du/ello. 

Ovid,  Fasti  vi.  201 . 
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148.  The  conjunction  of  these  two  sounds  (i,  u)  shows 
peculiarities,  as  either  sound  may  be  a  Vowel  or  a 
Consonant. 

So  te-nu-I-S,  from  tenuis,  may 

(a)  become  ten-ui-a,  the  ‘  u  ’  passing  into  thefollowmg 
syllable  as  u. 

uelleraqu(e)  ut  foliis  depectant  /  tenuia  /  Seres. 

Yerg.  G.  ii.  121. 

Compare 

tenuis  u/b(i)  argill(a)  et  dumosls  calculus  aruls. 

Verg.  G.  ii.  180. 

qua  neque  mobilius  quicquam  neque  tenuius  exstat. 

Lucr.  iii.  243. 

Or  (b),  more  rarely,  it  may  become  tenuiS,  the  ‘  i  ’  passing 
into  the  following  syllable,  as  i.  So  in  Statius : 

rapta  cti/tis,  tenu/i(a)  ossa  patent  nexusque  madentes. 

Statius,  Theb.  v.  597- 

sperne  co/li  tenu/idre  lyra.  uaga  cingitur  astrls. 

Statius,  Silu.  i.  4.  36- 
140.  Yergil  makes  fluuiorum  into  fluuiorum  (that  is 
fluioruin,  or  flu-yorum  in  English  spelling),  the  u  shifting 
into  the  previous  syllable  and  coalescing  with  the  u  in 
it  to  form  a  long  vowel  b  and  the  1  shifting  into  the 
following  syllable. 

fluuio/rum  rex  Eridanus  camposque  per  omnis. 

Verg.  G.  1.  482. 

Vergil  may,  as  often,  have  been  imitating  Ennius,  who  has  auium, 
that  is  auium,  a  spondee,  at  the  beginning  of  a  line,  Annals  91 
auium  /  praepetibus  sese  pulcrisque  locis  dant. 

i  Two  u’s  have  similarly  coalesced  in  ‘  cumim  ’  for  ‘  curruum  ’  in 
Vera.  A.  vi.  C53  and  1  passum’  for  ‘  passuum’  in  Martial  ii.  5.  3  : 
sed  duo  sunt  quae  nos  disiungunt  nulia  /  passum. 

E 
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150.  ui  is  usually  a  diphthong  in  cui.  But  the  later 
verse  authors  Seneca.  Martial,  Juvenal,  sometimes  have 
cui  also. 

mittat  et  do/net  cfu/cumque  terrae. 

(Sapphic)  Seneca,  Troad.  852. 

cu(i)  ul/timast  fortuna,  quid  dubiam  timet? 

(Iambic  Trimeter)  Seneca,  Agam.  140. 

sed  no/runt  ctii  /  seruiant  leones. 

(Hendecasyllabic)  Martial  i.  104.  22. 

cantabat  patrils  in  montibus  et  cm  /  non  tunc. 

Juvenal  7.  211. 

huie  is  similarly  a  Disyllable  in  Statius  (twice),  as 
earlier  in  Plautus, 

laetus  hii/ic  dono  uideas  dare  tura  nepotes. 

Silucie  i.  1.  107  (and  i.  2.  135). 

151.  Short  u  followed  by  Long  I  also  presents 
anomalies. 

In  Statius  it  appears  once  as  a  Diphthong,  in  the  last 
foot  of  a  hexameter. 

nocturnique  canum  gemitus  ubi  limina  /  patr ui. 

Theb.  iv.  429. 

The  same  writer  has  gratultus  for  gratuitus  (the 
ordinary  quantity,  as  in  Plautus,  Cistellaria  740). 

largis  gratul/tum  cadit  raplnis.  Silucie  i.  6.  16. 

Fortuitous,  the  ordinary  quantity,  as  in  Horace  : 
nec  for/tul/tum  ||  spernere  caespitem. 

(Alcaic  269)  Odes  ii.  15.  17, 
could  not  come  into  hexameter  verse,  and  we  thus  have  : 

nam  neque  /  fortui/tos  ortus  surgentibus  austris, 

Manilius  i.  182, 
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fortui/toque  Into  claims  numerabat  agrestes, 

Petronius,  Satyricon  135, 
and  similarly  Statius,  Theb.  vii.  419. 

But  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  ‘  u  ’  forms  a  separate 
syllable,  fortultus,  or  not. 

In  pituita  the  ‘u’  was  sometimes  a  vowel  and  sometimes 
a  consonant. 

Compare 

miicusqu(e)  et  mala / pltu/ltS, / nasi. 

(Hendecasyllabic)  Catullus  xxiii.  17 

praecipue  sa/nus  nisi  qum  (2o)  pi/tuita  molestast, 

Horace,  Epist.  i.  1.  108  and  so  S.  ii.  27.  6; 

somnia  /  pitui/ta  qui  purgatissima  mittunt, 

Persius,  S',  ii.  57. 

CONTRACTION  OF  SYLLABLES 

152.  The  tendency  to  Shorten  a  Vowel  sound  before 
another  Vowel  sound  (74)  Avas  often  carried  further  and 
produced  a  contraction  of  syllables  Avhen  the  vowels 
touched  or  were  only  separated  by  h. 

153.  A.  Coalescence  of  Like  Vowels. 

clesse  for  deesse,  derrare  for  deerrare  and  the  like,  are 
usual. 

puniceis  ibant  euinctl  tempora/taenis  (for  taeniis). 

Verg.  A.  v.  269. 

per  terras  amnes  atqu(e)  oppida  /  coperu/isse  (for  co- 
operuisse).  Lucretius  v.  342. 

prehendo )  contracts  toprendo ;  nihil  urn,  nihil  to  nlhim.nil. 

talis  iste  meus  stupor  nil  uidet,  nihil  audit. 

(Priapean  289)  Catullus  xvii.  21. 

In  uehemens,  which  In  the  Classical  Period  is  always --(uuinens), 
and  in  ‘  Ahala  pronounced  like  ala,  Cicero,  Orator  153,  the  h  may 
have  merely  been  a  sign  of  long  quantity. 

E  2 
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Sffli-  154.  B.  Qoalescence  of  Unlike  Vowels  (often  called 
SynizesisP  settling  together’). 

(a)  In  dein,  deinde,  deinceps,  dehinc. 

dein  miiyi(e)  altera,  /  dem  se/cunda  centum. 

(Hendecasyllabic)  Catullus  v.  8. 
Eur(um)  ad  se  Zephyrumque  uo/cat,  dehinc/ talia 
fatur.  Yerg.  A.  i.  131. 

So  deorsum,  seorsum  are  Disyllables  in  Lucretius, 
omnibus  his  The/sei  dul/cem  praeop/tarit  amorem. 

Catullus  Ixiv.  120. 

Similar  contractions  in  proin,  proinde,  prout,  quoad, 
pasco  libatis  dapi/bus.  prout  /  cuique  libidost. 

Horace,  S.  ii.  6.  67. 
[In  compounds  of  ante  and  semi-  c  half  ’  the  last  vowel, 
though  usually  written,  was  probably  entirely  suppressed 

in  speaking. 

ant(e)hac  /  nefas  de-promere  Caecubum. 

(Alcaic  289)  Horace,  Odes  i.  37.  5. 
sem(i)homi/nis  Caci  facies  quam  dira  tenebat. 

Verg.  A.  viii.  194], 

(b)  In  cases  of  idem  ‘  the  same  ’  when  the  second  vowel 
is  Long. 

hoc  eo/dem  ferro  ||  stillet  uterque  cruor. 

Propertius  ii.  8.  26. 

iin(a)  ea/demque  uia  sanguis  animusque  sequuntur. 

Yerg.  A.  x.  487. 

(c)  Latin  adjectives  and  nouns  ending  in  -eus,  -ea  often 
have  Synizesis  if  they  end  in  a  cretic  -  w  -  (112),  an  un¬ 
manageable  foot  in  Dactylic  Verse, 

aurea  /  composuit  sponda  mediamque  locauit, 

Yerg.  A.  i.  698, 
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exanimem,  rapiens  immania  pondera  /  baltei, 

Verg.  A.  x.  496, 

riire  leuis  uerno  bores  apis  ingeri/t  alued, 

Tibullus  ii.  1.  49, 

but  rarely  it'  the  last  syllable  is  Short : 

sCulando  ;  pinguem  uitiis  albumque  ne/qu(e)  ostraL 

Hor.  B.  ii.  2.  21. 

(d)  The  same  synizesis  is  found  in  words  taken  from 
the  Greek. 

Caucasiasque  refert  uolucres  furtumque  Pro/metheL 

Verg.  Buc.  vi.  42. 

■  degeneras  1  scelus  est  pietas  in  coniuge  /  Tered. 

Ovid,  M.  vi.  635. 

nec  tantum  Rhodope  miratur  et  Ismaru/s  Orphea. 

Verg.  Buc.  vi.  30. 

VARIATION  OF  QUANTITY  IN  PREFIXES  AND  WORDS 

155.  When  this  occurs,  it  arises  from  some  confusion  or 
the  existence  of  double  forms.  Thus  certain  Prepositions 
have  two  forms  in  Composition. 

156.  Pro  is  long  when  it  stands  by  itself  (61).  Rut 
in  some  '  Compounds  it  is  Long,  in  others  it  is  Short, 
like  7 rpo  in  Greek,  and  in  others  again  it  is  found  both 
Long  and  Short. 

The  Long  form  pro  as  in  pro-sum  appears  to  come  from  proil- 
wbicli  is  seen  in  prodest,  prodlre,  &c.,  where  a  Vowel  follows. 

Pro  is  long  in  procurrere,  prodere,  proficere,  &c. 

It  is  Short  in  the  following  Verbs: 

profan,  proffcisci,  proflterl,  p r o  1  u  ge r e , ^  ^ 1  •  v-  A t 

and  of  course  in  prohibere,  74,  and  in  the  following 

Adjectives,  Adverbs,  and  Nouns  : 
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profanus  propitius  pronepos  procella 

prof  ec  to  proteruus  proneptis 

profundus. 

It  Varies  between  Short  and  Long  in  the  following  : 
procurare  (usually  pro-)  propellere  (usually  pro-) 
profundere  (usually  pro-)  propinare  (borrowed  from 

the  Greek  nponivtiv) 

propagare  (usually  pro-) 

Proserpina,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  Tiepa-ec^ovri,  usually  has 
Pro  as  if  connected  with  proserpo. 

157.  Re-.  red-.  This  preposition  is  usually  Short 
before  a  consonant,  but  in  some  compounds  it  appears 
as  Long.  In  these  it  comes  from  a  form  red-,  like 
prod-,  which  is  used  before  vowels,  as  in  redire,  redha- 
lare,  redlmere,  &c. 

In  such  cases  the  consonant  is  better  written  twice, 
just  as  in  ‘  reddere  \  Hence  redducere  in  Lucretius, 
though  usually  reducere,  reccldere  in  Lucretius,  Ovid, 
Phaedrus,  and  Juvenal. 

In  the  Perfects  reccidl,  repperi,  reppuli,  rettudi,  ret- 
ttill  the  doubling  may  come  from  the  Reduplication,  so 
reccidi  would  be  for  *rec(e)cidl. 

For  rellquus  Lucretius  has  a  form  relllquos,  with  four 
syllables.  And  reliquiae  and  relliquiae  are  both  in  use. 

Compounds  of  fhcere.  fieri  with  Verbal  Prefixes. 

158.  Most  of  these  Compounds  are  formed  from  the 
Stems  of  verbs  in  -ere,  as  cande-facere  from  cande-re, 
mSde-facere  from  made-re ;  and  the  e  will  then  have 
been  originally  Long. 

It  remained  Long  in  arefacere,  candefacere,  (con)ferue- 
facere,  expergefacere,  putefacere,  uacefierl,  and,  to  a  cer- 
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tain  extent,  in  liquefacere,  patefacere,  putrefacere,  tepe- 
facere. 

But  in  the  last  four  words  usually,  and  in  calefacere 
(whence  the  frequentative  calefactare),  labSfacere  (fre¬ 
quentative  labefactare),  madefacere,  pauefacere,  time- 
f actus,  rubefacere,  stupefacere  it  became  Short,  the  prefix 
being  treated  as  an  Iambic  Word,  66. 

In  tremefacere  from  tremere  and  cinefactus,  seemingly 
an  invention  of  Lucretius,  it  would  be  Short  from  the 
first.  The  Non -iambic  prefixes,  in  rarefacere  and  probably 
uacuefacere,  formed  from  Adjectives  have  the  e  long. 

That  the  prefix  was  regarded  as  a  separate  word  is  shown  by 
such  passages  as 

collaxat  rareque  tacit  lateramina  uasls.  Lucr.  vi.  233. 

prmcipio  terrain  sol  excoquit  et  facit  are.  Lucr.  vi.  962. 

ferue  bene  facito.  Cato. 

15  9.  A  further  shortening  has  taken  place  in  cal- 
facere,  the  current  form  in  the  time  of  Quintilian  (i.  6. 
21)  and  in  olfacere  for  olefacere  (from  ole-re). 

This  shortening  does  not  occur  elsewhere  because 
the  consonant  before  the/  would  have  had  to  be  assimi¬ 
lated  to  it  and  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  thus  obscured. 
CWfacere  suggests  cede  re ;  but  *laffacere  (for  lab(e)facere) 
would  have  suggested  nothing. 

160.  Amongst  words  which  Changed  their  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  Quantity  in  the  course  of  time  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:— 

Conubium  had  a  long  n  up  to  the  Augustan  period, 
the  i  becoming  i  (42  liidjnjdactylic  Verse  if  the  Singular 

wasused, 

per  co/nubia  /  nostra,  per  inceptos  hymenaeos. 

Verg.  A.  iv.  316. 
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conub/io  iungam  stabill  propriamque  dicabo. 

Yerg.  A.  i.  73. 

conu/bls  sunnnoqu(e)  ulularunt  uertice  Nympliae 
(-is  for  -iis  as  in  153).  Yerg.  A.  iv.  168. 

Later  the  ic  was  shortened,  no  other  Latin  word  ending 
in  -i ibium  and  coniugium,  which  had  the  same  meaning, 
having  a  short  it.  The  u  was  also  short  in  pronuba,  &c., 
from  the  same  root. 

In  coturnix  ‘  a  quail  ’  which  is  coturnlx  in  Plautus,  the 
syllable  preceding  the  accent  has  been  shortened,  as  in 
curulis  from  *currulis.  The  same  cause  may  account  for 
uacillo  for  which  Lucretius,  in  one  passage,  has  uaccillo. 

rudere  ‘  to  bray  ’,  ‘  roar  ’,  had  originally  a  short  u. 
This  was  lengthened  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  verbs 
in  -udere,  as  cudere,  trudere,  cludere. 

p&latium,  the  Palatine  Hill,  later  the  Emperor’s  ‘palace’, 
is  found  in  Martial  and  Statius,  with  a  long  first  syllable. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  story  that  associated  the 
Palatine  with  the  Greek  hero  Pallas,  which  may  be 
seen  in  Vergil.  Or  the  word  may  have  been  associated 
with  palatus,  participle  from  palarl. 

161.  In  ProperNames  a  number  of  anomalies  were  taken 
over  from  Greek.  Italia  was  the  every-day  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  But  the  poets  could  not  use  this  form  in  Dactylic 
verse,  so  they  adopted  the  Greek  lengthening  Italia,  and 
employed  both  Italus  and  Italics  as  the  Greeks  had 
done.  Similarly,  Arabes  but  Arabia,  and  Priamus,  but 
Prlamides  ‘son  of  Priam’  and  Prlaml,  ‘daughter  of 
Priam  ’  (vocative,  see  70),  ‘  Prlaml,  praeceptls  ||  si  foret  usa 
tuls’  Ovid,  Ars  iii.  440,  as  we  should  read  there. 

162.  There  are  variations  in  some  other  Names,  especi¬ 
ally  in  those  in  which  a  vowel  is  followed  by  a  consonant 
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that  can  be  Prolonged,  as  l,  on,  n,  o\  Thus  we  have 
Cat'll lus  Vergil  or  Catllus  Horace,  Porsenna  Vergil,  Por- 
sena  Horace  and  others. 


CHAPTER  III 

WORDS  AND  FORMS  WHOSE  QUANTITY 
DIFFERS  WITH  THEIR  SENSE 

Forms  of  the  Same  Word  which  differ  in  Function. 

163.  Of  these,  which  for  the  most  part  are  excluded 
from  the  Alphabetical  List,  there  are  five  chief  classes  : 

164.  1.  The  Nominative  Singular  of  the  Second  Declen¬ 
sion  originally  ended  in  -os.  This  -os  was  kept  after  u  or 
u  till  comparatively  late.  But  the  Accusative  Plural  had 
-bs.  Thus  seruos,  Nominative,  ‘  slave  but  seruos  ‘  slaves  \ 

165.  2.  The  Vocative  Masculine  of  Adjectives  in  -us 
ended  in  -e ;  but  the  Adverb  from  the  same  in  -e.  Thus 
amice  !  my  friend  !  ’,  amice  ‘  like  a  friend  ’. 

166.  3.  The  Accusative  Plural  of  Third  Declension 
Nouns  and  Adjectives  ended  originally  in  -Is,  and  this 
is  frequently  found  in  Nouns,  Adjectives,  and  Participles. 
But  the  Nominative  and  Genitive  singular  had  -ls^  Hence 
trlstls,  precantls  Acc.  Plur. ;  trlstls  Nom.  or  Gen.  Sing., 
precantls  Gen.  Sing. 

167.  4.  The  Present  and  Perfect  of  Verbs  (in  the  3rd 
Singular  and  1st  Plural)  often  differ  only  in  the  length 
of  the  root-vowels.  Thus  emit  ‘  buys  ’,  emit £  has  bought 5 ; 
legimus  ‘  we  pick  ’,  legimus  1  we  have  picked  ’. 

168.  5.  In  certain  Verbs,  chiefly  of  the  Second  Conjuga¬ 
tion,  the  3rd  Person  Plural  of  the  Perfect  in  -ere  differs 
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only  in  quantity  from  the  Infinitive,  mouere  1  to  move 
mouere  ‘  they  have  moved  ’ ;  fodere  ‘  to  dig  fodere  ‘  tliey 
have  dug’. 

-icius  in  Derivative  Adjectives. 

169.  This  differs  in  quantity  according  to  its  origin : 
(a)  If  derived  from  Past  Participles  it  has  i,  as 
missicius  ‘  time-expired  man  from  missus, 
cum  peteret  patriae  missicius  arua  Rauennae, 

Martial  iii.  91.  1, 

so  also  noulcius  ‘  new  comer  ‘  tiro  ’. 

(i b )  If  derived  from  Nouns  it  has  I,  as  trihunicius 
from  tribunus,  patricius  from  patres,  natalicius  from 
natalis. 

et  natalicium  cognatis  ponere  larduin. 

Juvenal  xi.  84. 

This  does  not  apply  to  adjectives  like  nutricius  and 
meretricius,  which  are  formed  by  a  suffix  -ius  from 
nutric-,  meretrlc-. 


170.  ALPHABETICAL  LIST 


aera,  Plur.  of  aes,  copper, 
bronze. 

aere,  Abl.  Sing,  of  the  same, 
alium,  Acc.  Masc.  of  alius, 
other. 

alis,  2  Sg.  of  alo,  I  feed. 
alitis,  2  Plur.  of  the  same, 
amiculum  (Neuter),  a  wrap, 
mantle. 

apparet,  Subj.  Pres,  from 
apparare,  make  ready. 
ara,  Imper.  from  arar  e, plough. 


aera,  Acc.  Sing,  of  aer,  at¬ 
mosphere. 

aere,  Abl.  Sing,  of  the  same, 
alium  (Neuter),  garlic. 

alis,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  of  ala,  wing. 
alitis,  Gen.Sg.  of  ales,  winged. 
amiculum,  Acc.  Sg.  of  dimi¬ 
nutive  of  amicus,  friend. 
apparet,  Ind.  Pres,  from  ap- 
parere,  be  visible,  manifest. 
ara,  Fern.  Sg.,  altar. 
ara,  Abl.  of  the  same. 

O.CJIA.  -  <^U .  V  .  / fg  A_^. 

/tc  .  Aic  . 
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aret,  Subj.  Pres,  from  arare, 
plough. 

arte,  Abl.  of  ars,  art. 
artis,  Gen.  of  same. 


ania,  Fern.  Sg.,  grandmother. 

auium,  Gen.  Plur.  from  aius, 
bird. 

cadis,  2  Sg.  of  cado,  I  fall. 

canere,  to  sing. 

canis,  (1)  Nom.  Gen.  Sg.,  dog. 

(2)  2  Sg.  of  cano,  I  sing. 
card,  Fern.  Noun,  flesh. 

ceeidi,  Perf.  of  cado,  I  Jail. 

c-edo,  give  me. 

cole,  Impel-,  of  colere,  culti¬ 
vate. 

colum,  Acc.  Sg.  of  col  us, 
Fern.,  distaff. 

comes,  Nom.  Sg.,  companion. 


compare!,  Subj.  Pres,  of  com- 
parare  (cf.  apparet),  get 
ready. 

concidi,  Perf.  of  concidere, 

fall. 

condis,  2  Sg.  of  condo,  I  put 
together. 

confertis,  2  Plur.  Pres,  of 
conferre,  bring  together. 

cupido,  D.  Abl.  Sg.  from 
cupidus,  desirous. 


aret,  Ind.  Pres,  from  arere, 
be  dry. 

arte,  Adverb  fromartus,  tight. 
artis,  (1)  Acc.  Plur.  of  ars. 
(2)  D.  Abl.  Plur.  of  artus 

(Adj.). 

auia,  Fern.  Sg.  or  Neut.  Plur. 

from  auius,  out  of  the  track. 
auium,  Acc.  Masc.  or  Neut. 

Sg.  from  the  same, 
cadis,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  from 
cadus,  wine-jar. 
canere,  to  be  white. 
canis,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  from 
canus,  lioary. 

card,  D.  Abl.  Sg.  from  cams, 
dear. 

cecidl,  Perf.  of  caedo,  1 
strike. 

cedo,  I  yield,  from  cedere. 
cole,  Abl.  Sg.  of  colis  (caulis), 
stalk. 

colum  (Neuter),  sieve. 

comes,  2  Sg.  Pres.  Ind.  of 
comesse,  eat  up. 
comes,  Nom.  Plur.  from 
comis,  genial. 

comparet,  Pres.  Ind.  of  com- 
parere  (cf.  apparet),  be  in 
view. 

concidi,  Perf.  of  concidere, 
cut  up. 

condis,  2  Sg.  of  condio,  1 
preserve ,  season. 
confertis,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  from 
confertus  ;  Part,  of  confer¬ 
ence,  pack  together. 
cupido,  Fern.  Noun,  desire. 
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cupitis,  2  Plur.  of  cupio,  1 
desire. 

decidit,  Pres,  or  Perf.  from 
decider e,fall  down. 
decora,  Plur.  of  decus  (Neu¬ 
ter),  ornament. 

dedecorum,  Gen.  Plur.  from 

dedecus,  disgrace. 

dedere,  3  Plur.  Perf.  of  dare, 

give. 

dedi,  1  Sg.  of  same, 
dicam,  Acc.  of  dica,  lawsuit. 

died,  Pres,  of  dicare,  dedicate. 
edit,  Subj.  Pres,  of  edo,  I  eat. 


edueo,  Pres.  Ind.  of  educare, 
rear. 

egere,  Inf.,  to  lach¬ 
es,  2  Sg.  of  esse,  to  be  (62). 
est,  3  Sg.  of  same. 
ex(s)ilis,  2  Sg.  of  ex(s)illre, 
leap  out. 

femina,  Plur.  from  femur, 
thigh. 

ferias,  2  Sg.  Subj.  from  ferlre, 
strike. 

fide,  Abl.  Sg.  of  fidis,  lute 
string. 

fide,  (1)  Imper.  from  fldere, 
to  trust.  (2)  Yoc.  of  fid  us, 
trusty. 

fretum  (Neuter),  frith,  sea. 
fugis,  2  Sg.  of  fugio,  I  flee. 
furis,  2  Sg.  of  furo,  1  rage. 


cupitis,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  of  Part. 

from  cupio,  1  desire. 
decidit,  Pres,  or  Perf.  from 
decldere,  settle. 
decora,  Fern.  Sg.  or  Neut. 

Plur.  of  decor  us,  adorned. 
dedecorum,  Acc.  Masc.  or 
Neut.  Sg.  of  dedecorus, 
disgraceful. 

dedere,  Inf.,  to  give  away. 

dedi,  Inf.  Pass,  of  same, 
dicam,  Fut.  Ind.  or  Pres. 

Subj.  of  dlcere,  tell. 
died,  Pres,  of  dlcere,  tell. 
edit,  (1)  Perf.  of  edo,  I  eat. 
(2)  Pres,  of  edo,  I  give  (or 
put )  out. 

edueo,  Pres.  Ind.  of  educere, 
lead  out. 

egere,  3  Plur.  of  egl,  Perf. 

of  agere,  drive. 
es,  2  Sg.  of  esse,  to  eat. 
est,  3  Sg.  of  same, 
exilis,  Adj.  Sing.,  thin. 

femina,  Fern.  Sg.,  female. 

ferias,  Acc.  Plur.  of  feriae, 
holiday. 

fide,  Abl.  Sg.  of  tides,  trust. 

fide,  Adverb  from  fldus, 
trusty. 

fretum,  Acc.  Masc.  or  Neut. 

Sg.  from  fretus,  relying  on. 
fugis,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  of  fuga, 
flight. 

furis,  Gen.  Sg.  of  fur,  thief. 
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iacere,  Inf.  of  iacio,  I  throw. 
idem,  Neuter  Nora.  Acc .,the 
same  thing. 

incidi,  Perf.  of  incidere,  fall 
on. 

indico,  Pres,  of  indicare, 
point  out. 

indiei,  D.  Sg.  of  index,  in¬ 
former. 

insidet,  Pres,  of  insidere,  sit 
on. 

intellegit,  Pres,  of  intelle- 
gere,  understand. 

is,  Demonstrative  Pronoun, 
isti,  D.  Sg.  or  Nom.  Plur. 

Masc.  of  iste,  that. 

it,  3  Sg.  Pres,  from  ire. 

iugis,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  of  iugum, 
yoke. 

labes,  2  Sg.  Subj.  Pres,  of 
labare,  totter. 
labor,  Nom.  Sg.,  toil. 

labrum,  Neut.,  lip. 
latere,  (1)  Abl.  of  latus,  side 
(Neut.).  (2)  Abl.  of  later 
(Masc.),  brick. 
latro,  Masc.,  brigand. 
latus  (Neut.),  side. 
lege,  Impel*,  of  legere,  pick. 
lego,  Pres,  of  legere. 
lepores,  Plur.  of  lepus,  hare. 
leuare,  Inf.,  to  lighten. 
leuis,  Adj.,  light. 
leui,  D.  Abl.  of  leuis. 

liber,  Noun,  bark,  book. 
libro,  D.  Abl.  of  liber. 


iacere,  Inf.  of  iaceo,  I  lie. 

idem,  Masc.  Nom.  Sg.  and 
Plur.,  the  same  man( or  men). 

incidi,  Perf.  of  incidere,  cut 
in,  incise. 

indico,  Pres,  of  indlcere,  an¬ 
nounce. 

indiei,  Inf.  Pass,  of  indlcere, 

insidet,  Fut.  Ind.  of  insidere, 
settle  on. 

intellegit,  Perf.  of  intelle- 
gere. 

is,  2  Sg.  Pres,  from  ire,  go. 

Isti,  Contracted  Perf.  2  Sg. 

from  Ire. 

it,  Contracted  Perf.  3  Sg. 
from  Ire. 

iugis,  Nom.  or  Gen.  Sg.  of 
iugis,  always  flowing. 

labes,  Fem.  Noun,  falling. 

labor,  Ind.  Pres,  from  labl 
slip. 

labrum,  Neut.,  ivashing  tub. 

latere,  Inf.,  lie  hid. 


latro,  Pres,  of  latrare,  bark. 
latus,  Adj.,  broad. 
lege,  Abl.  of  lex,  law. 
lego,  Pres,  of  legare,  depute. 
lepores,  Plur.  of  lepor,  charm. 
leuare,  Inf.,  to  smooth. 
leuis,  Adj.,  smooth. 
leui,  (1)  D.  Abl.  of  leuis. 

(2)  Perf.  of  linere,  smear. 
liber,  Adj.,  free. 
libro,  Pres,  of  librare,  bal¬ 
ance. 
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liquere,  Inf.7  to  be  dear. 

litus,  Perf.  Part,  of  linere, 
smear. 

lutum,  Neut.,  mud,  day. 

magis,  Adv.,  more. 

mala,  Fem.  Sg.  or  Neut.  Plur. 
of  malus. 

malus,  Adj.,  bad. 

malls,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  of  ma¬ 
lus. 

mane,  Imp.  of  manere,  stay. 

manet,  Pres.  Ind.  of  manere. 

manibus,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  of 

man  us,  hand. 

mediea,  Fem.  of  medicus, 
healing. 

metas,  2  Sg.  Subj.  of  metere, 
mow. 

miseram,  Acc.  Fem.  of 
miser,  wretched. 

misere,  Adv.  from  miser. 

modo,  Adverb. 

molitus,  Part,  of  molere, 
grind. 

mora,  Fem.  Sg.,  delay. 

moratus,  Part,  of  morarl, 
delay. 

moris,  1).  Aid.  Plur.  of 
mora. 

natis,  Fem.  Noun,  buttoch. 

ne,  Interrogative  particle. 


liquere,  8  Plur.  Perf.  of 

linquere,  leave. 
litus,  Neut.  Noun,  shore. 

lutum,  Neut.,  yellow  dye. 
magis,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  of 
magus,  sorcerer. 
mala,  (1)  Neut.  Plur.,  apples. 

(2)  Fem.,  cheekbone. 
malus,  Masc.,  a  mast.  Also 
Fem.,  applet ree. 
malls,  2  Sg.  Subj.  of  malle, 
prefer. 

mane,  Adv.,  in  the  early 
morning. 

manet,  Pres.  Subj.  of  ma- 
nare,  flow. 

manibus,  D.  Abl.  of  manes, 
spirits  of  the  dead. 
mediea,  Fem.,  a  hind  of 
clover. 

metas,  Acc.  Plur.  of  meta, 
turning-post. 

miseram,  Pluperf.  of  mittere, 
let  go. 

misere,  8  Plur.  Perf.  of 
mittere. 

modo,  D.  Abl.  of  modus, 
measure,  manner. 
molitus,  Part,  of  mollrl,  to 
labour  at. 

mora,  Plur.  of  morum,  mul¬ 
berry. 

moratus,  mannered. 

moris,  Gen.  of  mos,  custom. 

natis,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  of  natus, 
part,  of  nascl,  be  born. 
ne,  (1)  lest,  (2)  truly. 
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nisi,  Conjunction,  except. 

nitens,  Pres.  Part,  of  nitere, 
shine. 

niue,  Abl.  of  nix.  snow. 
nota,  Fem.,  mar];. 

notus,  south  wind. 
noul,  from  nouus.  new. 
oblitus,  Part,  of  oblinere. 
smear  over. 

occido,  Pres.  Ind.  of  occi- 
dere,  set. 

ollis,  old  form  of  illls. 
orno,  D.  Abl.  of  ornus,  ash. 

os,  hone  (62). 
ouis,  a  sheep. 

palatum,  Neut.  Noun,  palate. 

palus  (G.  paludis),  Fem., 
marsh. 

pare,  Abl.  Sg.  of  par,  equal. 

parere,  Inf.  of  pario,  hear. 
paret,  Subj.  Pres,  of  parare, 
get,  prepare. 
parens,  a  parent. 
parui,  from  paruus,  small. 
pauere,  Inf.,  to  he  alarmed. 

pedes,  Norn.  Sg .,  foot-soldier. 
pendere,  Inf,  to  weigh( trans.) 

picis,  Gen.  of  pix,  pitch. 

pila,  Fem.  Sing.,  a  hall. 
pilum,  Acc.  Sing.,  a  hair. 
placet,  Ind.  Pres,  of  placere, 

satisfy. 


nisi,  Part.  Masc.  Plur.  from 
nitl,  strive. 

nitens,  Pres.  Pai't.  from  nitl. 

niue,  by-fornx  of  neue. 
ndta,  Fem.  Sg.  or  Neut.  Plur. 
of  notus. 

notus,  Part,  or  Adj.,  known. 
noui,  Perf.  of  nOscere,  know. 
oblitus,  Part,  of  obllulscl, 
forget. 

occido,  Pres.  Ind.  of  ocel- 
dere,  kill. 

ollis,  D.  Abl.  of  olla,  a  pot. 
orno,  Px-es.  Ind.  of  ornare, 
adorn. 
os,  mouth. 

ouis,  D.  Abl.  of  ouurn,  egg. 
palatum,  Supine  or  Part. 

from  palarl,  straggle. 
palus  (-i),  Masc.,  stake. 

pare,  Imper.  of  parere,  to 
obey. 

parere,  Inf.  of  pareo,  I  obey. 
paret,  Ind.  Pres,  of  parere. 

parens,  obedient. 
parui,  Perf.  of  parere. 
pauere,  3  Plur.  Perf.  of 
pascere,  feed. 
pedes,  Plur.  of  pes,  foot. 
pendere,  Inf.,  to  hang  (in- 
trans.). 

picis,  1).  Abl.  Plur.  of  pica, 

woodpecker. 

pila,  Fem.  Sg.,  a  pillar. 
pilum,  Neut.,  a  javelin. 
placet,  Subj.  Pres,  of  pla- 
care,  appease. 
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plaga,  Fem.  Sg.,  a  district. 
planus  (Gk.)  vagrant. 
populus,  Masc.,  a  people. 

potui,  Perf.  of  posse. 

procerum,  Gen.  (Plur.)  of 
proceres,  leading  men. 
prodis,  2  Sg.  Ind.  Act.  from 
prod  ere,  put  forth. 
proditur,  3  Sg.  Ind.  Pass, 
from  prodere. 

profectum,  Supine  or  Part, 
from  proficiscl,  set  out. 

putet,  Subj.  Pres.  fr.  putare, 
think. 

quis,  Rom.  Sg.,  who  or  any. 

quoque,  Adverb,  also. 

rapi,  Inf.  Pass,  of  rapere, 
snatch. 

ratis,  Fem ,  a  raft. 

refert,  3  Sg.  Pres,  of  referre, 
bring  hack. 

regis,  2  Sg.  of  regere,  guide. 
regid,  Fem.,  a  quarter. 

reliqui,  Adj.  from  reliquus, 

remaining. 

repens,  Adj.,  sudden. 
rosa,  a  rose. 

saga,  Plur.,  military  cloaks. 
satis,  Adverl),  enough. 

securis,  Fem.,  axe. 

« 


plaga,  Fem.  Sg.,  a  blow. 
planus,  Adj.,  level. 
populus,  Fem ,  a  p>oplar 
tree. 

potui,  D.  of  Verbal  Noun 
potus,  drinking. 
pi’oeerum,  fr.  procerus,  Adj., 
tall. 

prodis,  2  Sg.  Act,  from 
prodlre,  come  forth. 
proditur,  3  Sg.  Pass,  from 
prodlre. 

profectum,  Verbal  Noun  or 
Part.  Neut.  from  proficere, 
progress. 

putet,  Ind.  Pres,  from  putere, 
stink. 

quis,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  of  qul  or 
quis. 

quoque,  Abl.  of  quisque, 

each. 

rapi,  G.  Sg.  of  rapum,  turnip, 
rape. 

ratis,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  of  ratus, 
participle  from  rerl. 
refert,  Impersonal  Verb,  it 
matters. 

regis,  Gen.  Sg.  of  rex,  king. 
regio,  D.  Abl.  from  regius, 
kingly. 

reliqui,  Perf.  of  relinquere, 

to  leave. 

repens,  Part,  of  repere,  creep. 
rosa,  from  rosus,  Part,  of 
rodere,  gnaw. 
saga,  Fem.,  a  witch. 
satis,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  of  satus, 
sown. 

securis,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  from 

securus.  without  care. 

..  I>J<U  l 
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sedent,  3  PI.  Ind.  Pres,  from 
sedere,  sit. 

sedes,  2  Sg.  Pres,  of  sedere. 

senis,  Gen.  of  senex,  old  man. 

serum,  whey* 

seueris,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  from 
seuerus,  strict. 

sinum,  Acc.  of  sinus,  fold, 
bend. 

sisti,  Inf.  Pass,  of  sistere,  to 
stop. 

sitis,  Fem.,  thirst. 


soles,  2  Sg.  Pres,  of  solere, 
be  ivont. 

solum  (Neut.),  ground. 

specula,  Fem.,  watch-tower. 

stipes,  Plur.  of  stips,  mite, 
contribution. 

suis,  Gen.  of  sUs,  swine. 

suspicio,  Pres,  of  suspicere, 
loot;  up. 

tene,  Imper.  of  tenure,  hold. 

teneri,  from  Adj.,  tener, 
tender. 

torque,  Abl.  Sg.  of  torquis, 
a  neck-chain. 

tute,  strengthened  form  of  tu. 

uadis,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  of 
uadum,  a  ford. 

uagor,  I  icander. 


sedent,  8  Plur.  Subj.  from 
sedare,  calm. 
sedes,  Fem.,  seat. 
senis,  B.  Abl.  PI.  of  sent, 
group  of  six. 

serum,  from  serus,  late. 
seueris,  2  Sg.  Fut.  Perf.  or 
Subj.  Perf.  of  serere,  sow. 
sinum  (Neut.),  bowl. 

sisti,  contracted  form  of 
sluistl,  2  Sg.  of  Perf.  of 
sinere,  to  allow. 
sitis,  2  Plur.  Subj.  of  esse, 
to  be. 

sitis,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  of  situs, 
Part,  of  sinere. 
soles,  Plur.  of  sol,  sun. 

solum,  Adj.  from  solus, 
alone. 

specula,  diminutive  of  spes, 
hope. 

stipes,  Masc.  Norn.,  trunk  of 
tree. 

suis,  from  suus,  adj.,  one's 
oicn. 

suspicio,  Fem.,  suspicion. 

tene  ?  te,  thee,  plus  interro¬ 
gative  ne. 

teneri,  Inf.  Pass,  of  tenere. 

torque,  Imper.  of  torquere. 
twist. 

tute,  Adv.  from  ttttus,  safe. 
uadis,  2  Sg.  Pres,  from 
uadere,  march. 

uagor  (Lucretius),  infant's 
wailing. 
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uelis,  2  Sg.  Subj.  from  uelle, 
wish. 

ueneris,  Gen.  Sg.  from 
uenus,  love. 
uenire,  Inf.,  to  come. 
uere,  Abl.  Sg.  from  uer, 
spring. 

uicis,  Noun  Gen.  Sing., 

change, 

uictus,  Part,  of  uincere, 
Conquer. 

uillls,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  ofuillus, 

shaggy  hair. 

uillum,  Acc.  Sg.  of  uillus. 

uincitur,  3  Sg.  Pies.  Pass. 

of  uincere,  conquer. 
uires,  2  Sg.  Pres,  of  uirere, 

be  green. 

uiris,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  of  uir, 

man. 

uitium  (Neut.),  fault, 

uoces,  2  Sg.  Subj.  of  uocare, 
to  call. 

uoluere,  Inf.,  to  roll, 

uomere,  Inf.,  to  be  sich, 

uti,  Conjunction,  in  order 
that,  &c. 

utris,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  of  uter, 
which  of  two. 


uelis,  D,  Abl.  Plur.  of  uelum, 

curtain. 

ueneris,  2  Sg.  Fut.  Perf.  or 
Subj.  Perf.  of  uenire. 
uenire,  Inf.,  to  be  sold. 
uere,  Adv.  from  uerus,  true. 

uicis,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  of  ulcus. 
village. 

uictus,  living,  Verbal  Noun 
from  uluere, 

uillis,  D.  Abl.  Plur.  of  ullla, 

country-house. 

uillum,  diminutiveof  ulnum, 

v'ine. 

uincitur,  3  Sg.  Pres.  Pass. 

of  uinclre,  bind. 
uires,  Plur.  of  uls,  strength. 

uiris,  Acc.  Plur.  of  uls. 

uitium,  Gen.  Plur.  of  ultis, 

vine. 

uoces,  Plur.  of  uox,  voice, 

uoluere,  3  Plur.  Perf.  of 
uolo,  I  wish. 

uomere,  Abl  Sg.  of  uomer, 
ploughshare. 
uti,  Inf.,  to  use. 

utris,  Acc.  Plur.  of  uter,  a 
leather  bag. 
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M  ETRE 

CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY  AND  GENERAL 

171.  A  Latin  verse  is,  to  begin  with,  a  fixed  aggregate 
of  Short  and  Long  syllables. 

It  is  this  because  the  length  of  a  verse,  that  is  the 
time  required  to  utter  it,  is  in  the  main  constant. 

172.  But  it  is  much  more  than  this.  The  Short  and 
Long  syllables  that  make  up  the  sum  of  a  verse  must  not 
be  distributed  at  random.  They  must  be  arranged  in 
fixed  groups  called  Feet,  which  groups  are  thus  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  Verse. 

The  technical  name  for  the  Constituent  of  a  Verse  is  ‘  Metre’, 
and  hence  Verses  are  called  Monometers,  Dimeters,  Trimeters, 
Tetrameters,  Pentameters,  Hexameters,  according  as  they  contain 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6  ‘  metres  The  metre  is  usually  a  Foot,  but  in 
the  verses  treated  of  in  243,  251,  263  it  is  a  Pair  of  Feet. 

173.  The  Feet  with  which  we  are  concerned  must  con¬ 
tain  at  least  Two  Syllables  and  not  more  than  Four. 

174.  Feet  may  be  classified  according  to  the  length  or 
Duration  of  the  sum  of  their  syllables,  the  shortest 
possible  foot,  which  contains  two  moras  (35),  being  taken 
as  the  Unit. 
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175.  The 
1  Unit 

If  Units 


following  are  the  most  important  feet : — 
w  Pyrrhic,  as  pede. 

w  —  Iambus,  as  pedes. 

—  Trochee,  as  orS. 

KJ  ^  Tribrach,  as  breuU. 


2  Units  | 
2f  Units  | 


-  Spondee,  as  sponsl. 

—  ^  Dactyl,  as  dmniit, 

^  w  —  Anapaest,  as  puSrl. 

v  w  w  w  Proceleusmatic,  as  facillS. 

KJ -  Bacchic,  as  Smabant. 

—  ^  —  Cretic,  as  exeunt. 


3  Units 


- - Molossus,  as  antiqui. 

-  w  w  —  Choriambus,  as  terribiles. 

- w  w  Ionicus  a  maiore,  as  deducere. 

^  w - Ionicus  a  minore,  as  brSutdres. 

176.  Inasmuch  as  two  Short  syllables  are  equal  in 
duration  to  one  Long,  feet  of  the  same  total  duration 
may  to  some  extent  interchange  with  each  other  in 
a  verse. 

When  in  this  way  two  Short  syllables  replace  one 
Long,  the  Long  syllable  is  said  to  be  Resolved.  When 
the  converse  occurs,  the  Short  syllables  are  said  to  be 
Contracted. 

177.  When  Feet  are  combined  into  a  Verse,  it  will  be 
seen  that  one  part  of  each  foot  is  more  prominent  than 
the  rest. 

This  part  we  may  call  the  Rise  of  the  foot,  and  the 
rest  the  Fall. 


I  take  these  names  from  Professor  Sonnenschein’s  note  on 
Plautus’  Mostellaria,  1907,  p.  146,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguous 
terms  ‘  arsis  ’  and  ‘  thesis  ’.  Another  name  for  the  Rise  is  Ictus 
‘  beat  ’,  in  the  sense  of  ‘  beating  time  ’. 
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178.  The  Rise  of  a  foot  is  usually  marked  by  an  accent 
mark.  Thus  mensS,  a  trochee,  deos,  an  iambus.  The 
mark  is  doubled  in  the  case  of  the  verses  treated  of  in 
243  sqq.,  251  sqq.,  261  sqq. 

179.  Where  a  foot  contains  one  Long  syllable  and  one 
or  more  Short  syllables,  the  Rise  will  be  on  the  Long 
syllable,  as  in  the  words  marked  above.  But  if  the 
syllables  are  of  the  same  length,  the  Rise  may  be  on 
either,  as  the  metre  may  require. 

Thus  a  Spondee  may  be  either  — -,  cantant,  in  Iambic 
metre  ;  or  —  — ,  cantant,  in  Dactylic  metre. 

180.  If  the  Long  syllable  which  takes  the  Rise  be 
resolved,  the  Rise  is  on  the  First  of  the  two  short  syllables. 

181.  The  Rhythm  of  a  verse  is  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  Feet  composing  it  and  the  place  of  the 
Rise  in  these  Feet. 

If  the  Rise  occurs  in  the  First  part  of  the  foot  we  get 
a  Descending  Rhythm,  as  in  Dactylic  and  Trochaic  Verse. 
If  it  occurs  in  the  second  part,  as  in  Anapaestic  and  Iambic 
Verse,  we  get  an  Ascending  Rhythm. 

182.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  Latin  Verse  to  contain 
the  requisite  number  of  allowable  feet.  Otherwise  each 
foot  mi  edit  end  in  a  word,  and  this  result  would  not  be 
a  metrical  whole  but  a  mere  string  of  Feet. 

The  verse  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  ear  is  not 
satisfied  till  the  end  is  reached. 

Here  again  Latin  verse  differs  widely  from  English. 

In  the  following  lines  from  Shelley  either  ail  the  feet  or  the 
greater  part  of  them  end  with  words  : 

Than  all  /  who  fell,  /  than  one  /  who  rose. 

Ruining  /  along  /  th’  illimitable  /  inane. 
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But  such  verses  are  not  tolerated  in  Latin  poetry,  and  if  one 
does  occur,  as  in  the  hexameter  of  Ennius,  Saturae  14, 

Sparsl/s  hastis  /  longls  /  campus  /  splendet  et  horret, 

this  is  due  to  ignorance  or  to  intentional  disregard  of  the  essential 
character  of  quantitative  verse. 

183.  To  secure  this  object  Caesura  is  employed. 

Caesura  ‘  cutting  a  translation  of  the  Greek  7-0/177, 

was  originally  used  of  the  Division  of  a  Verse  into  two 
unequal  parts.  But  inasmuch  as  this  division  coincided 
with  a  division  of  a  Foot  between  two  different  words, 
the  word  is  applied  to  the  Division  of  a  Foot. 

184.  We  shall  call  the  first  kind  a  Main  Caesura  or 
The  Caesura  of  a  verse  and  mark  it  thus  :  ||. 

The  second  kind  we  shall  call  a  Caesura  simply  and 
mark  it  thus  :  j. 

(In  marking  Caesuras  the  rule  of  46  must  be  carefully 
observed.) 

anna  j  ui/rumque  |  ca/no  |[  Tro/jae  qui  /  primujs 
a/b  oris 

185.  If  in  the  line  of  Ennius  quoted  above  we  left  out 
‘  campus  ’  and  instead  inserted  ‘  iani  mons  putting  jam  at 
the  beginning  of  the  line,  the  feet  would  be  the  same  as 
before  ;  but  the  effect  would  be  quite  different,  as  there 
would  be  Caesuras  in  all  the  first  feet 

jam  I  spar/sl|s  has/tis  ||  lon/gis  mons  /  splendet  et 
horret. 

186  Of  Caesura  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  called 
Strong  or  Masculine  and  the  other  called  Weak  or  Feminine. 

In  a  Strong  Caesura  a  foot  is  divided  immediately 
after  or  immediately  before  a  long  syllable,  as  in  : 

ca/no  ||  Tro/jae, 

Tro/jae  |  qui,  184  above. 
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In  a  \\  eak  Caesura  a  foot  is  divided  between  two 
Short  syllables  : 

arma  ui/rumque  ca/no. 

The  student  should  observe  that  the  rhythmical  effect 
of  the  two  Caesuras  is  very  different. 

187.  The  converse  of  Caesura  is  called  Diaeresis  or 
‘  separation  ’.  In  the  line  of  Ennius  already  quoted  the 
first  four  feet  contain  four  diaereses  in  which  the  end 
of  a  foot  coincides  with  the  End  of  a  Word,  that  is  with 
its  last  vowel  or  consonant  as  the  rules  of  Liaison  deter¬ 
mine  (46  sqq.). 

188.  Words.  In  speaking  of  Words  we  mean  of  course  • 
not  Words  as  written  or  printed,  but  Words  as  Pro¬ 

nounced.  And  in  order  to  understand  the  structure  of 
Verse,  particularly  in  regard  to  Caesura  and  Diaeresis, 
we  must  bear  this  continually  in  mind. 

189.  Some  Latin  Words  were  attached  in  pronunciation  TdctVAc. 
to  the  preceding  ones.  Thus  -que  and  quis  (indefinite),  as 

in  si  quis,  nescio  quis,  pronounced  siquis,  nescioquis.  So 
-st,  -s  for  est,  es  ;  see  118.  These  are  called  Enclitics. 

190.  Other  words  were  attached  to  the  following  ones  /Loc&y-i, 
as  Prepositions  immediately  followed  by  their  Cases,  with 
which  they  were  often  written  in  ancient  documents. 

Thus  ab  oris  was  usually  pronounced  aborts.  These 
were  called  Proclitics. 

191.  On  the  other  hand  Prepositions  and  some  other 
Prefixes  in  Compounds  were  occasionally  treated  as 
separable  therefrom,  and  sometimes  even  placed  after  the 
word  to  which  they  properly  belonged.  Compare  253, 

270,  283,  285,  328. 

This,  which  is  called  Tmesis  or  ‘  severing  ’,  is  in  strictness  a  re¬ 
tention  of  the  original  use  of  the  preposition  or  prefix,  which  was 
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onco  an  Adverb,  and  kept  an  accent  of  its  own  down  to  compara¬ 
tively  late  times. 

192.  Verses,  though  wholes  in  themselves,  do  not  as 
a  rule  occur  singly  but  in  Sequence. 

We  must  therefore  consider  the  relations  which  subsist 
between  the  end  of  one  verse  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next.  We  must  distinguish  two  cases,  A  and  B. 

193.  A.  A  Verse  is  treated  as  an  Independent  whole 
and  thus  is  concluded  with  a  slight  Pause. 

Then  (i)  the  last  sound  of  a  verse  will  be  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  first  sound  of  the  following  verse.  In 
other  words  there  will  be  No  Liaison,  43. 

Thus  in  Vergil  A.  i.  5-7. 

multa  quoqu(e)  et  hello  passus,  dum  conderet  urbem, 
rnferretque  deos  Latio,  genus  unde  Latin  um, 
Albanique  patres  atqu(e)  altae  moenia  Romae, 

the  nasal  endings  -era  and  -um  are  not  elided  before  the 
following  vowels  as  they  would  be  if  they  stood  before 
them  in  the  same  verse. 

194.  (ii)  The  pause  at  the  end  of  the  Verse  may  be 
allowed  to  count  as  a  Half  Unit  (174)  and  so  a  final 
Short  syllable  is  permitted  in  place  of  a  long  one. 

Thus  in  Vergil,  A.  i.  16-18 : 

posthabita  coluisse  Samo  ;  hie  illius  anna, 
hie  currus  fuit,  hoc  regnum  dea  gentibus  esse, 
slqua  fata  sinant,  iam  turn  tenditque  fouetque, 

anna,  esse,  -etque  are  allowed  to  count  as  spondees  in¬ 
stead  of  trochees,  the  pause  at  the  verse  end  making  up 
the  quantity. 

This  is  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  the  last  syllable  of 
a  verse  is  Common  or  is  a  ‘  Syllaba  Anceps 
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195.  The  extent  to  which  this  pause  is  allowed  differs 
considerably  in  the  different  kinds  of  verse. 

Thus  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  dactylic  Hexa¬ 
meter,  where  the  last  syllable  is  in  the  Fall,  than  in  the 
Pentameter,  where  it  is  in  the  Rise.  Compare  233. 

The  converse  phenomenon  of  a  Long  Syllable  appearing  at  the 
end  of  a  verse  in  place  of  a  Short  one  is  rare  and  anomalous. 
Compare  238. 

196.  B.  Averse  maybe  put  into  close  conjunction  with  the  S y 
following  verse,  there  being  no  appreciable  pause  between 
them.  In  this  case  the  Rules  of  Liaison  (89  foil.)  apply. 

Liaison  between  Verses  is  called  Synaphea. 

197.  Liaison  between  verses  is  most  common  when 
the}"  are  grouped  together,  that  is  written  in  Stanzas  or 
Strophes,  as  Catullus  lxi  (345),  whose  last  Stanza  is  : 

claudit(e)  ostia,  uirgines. 
lusimus  satis,  at,  bonl 
coniuges,  bene  uiuit(e)  et 
muner(e)  adsiduo  ualent(em) 
exercete  iuuentam. 

where  the  syllable  et  is  Closed  and  therefore  Long  before 
the  m  which  begins  the  following  verse,  and  the  syllable 
em  is  ‘  elided  ’  before  the  e  of  exercete. 

198.  But  it  is  also  found  in  Verses  written  in  Sequence 
as  Dactylic  Hexameters. 

So  in  Verg.  A.  iv.  558  sq. : 

omnia  Mercurio  similis,  uocemque  coloremqu(e) 
et  crines  flauos  et  membra  decora  iuuenta 
the  que  is  run  on  to  et  in  the  following  verse. 

199.  Since  in  Synaphea  there  can  be  no  pause  between 
the  two  verses,  the  last  syllable  of  the  first  verse  must 
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have  its  normal  quantity.  Thus  in  the  Glyconic  (Catul¬ 
lus  above)  it  must  be  Long,  and  so  in  the  Dactylic  Hexa¬ 
meter,  unless  we  suppose  that  its  last  foot  could  contain 
only  fi  Units  instead  of  2.  Hence,  Verg.  G.  ii.  69  : 

inseritur  uer(o)  et  fetu  nucis  arbutus  horrida 

et  steriles  platan!  malos  gessere  ualentes 
is  not  justifiable  as  a  Synaphea. 

On  this  place  and  G.  iii.  449  see  also  203. 

200.  Sometimes,  though  rarely  in  Latin,  the  connexion 
between  two  verses  is  so  close  that  a  word  is  actually 
divided  between  them.  For  examples  see  320,  321. 

201.  The  student  should  observe  that  Synaphea  is 
merely  a  tightening  of  the  bond  of  connexion  found  be¬ 
tween  verses  whenever  they  are  composed  continuously. 

Verses,  even  if  not  grouped  into  Stanzas,  are  not 
absolutely  separate  and  independent  units.  A  long 
succession  of  ‘  End-stopped  ’  verses,  that  is  verses  in 
which  the  end  of  a  line  is  always  the  end  of  a  sentence, 
would  be  intolerable.  And  hence  in  every  form  of  verse 
writing  sentences  are  carried  on  from  one  verse  to  another, 
and  stops  occur  at  various  points  within  the  verse. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  VERSE 
A.  Verses  in  which  all  the  Feet  are  of  Equal  Length. 

202.  The  verse  most  often  used  by  Latin  poets  is 
The  Dactylic  Hexameter. 

As  its  name  Hexameter  implies,  it  consists  of  six  feet, 
which  must  be  either  Dactyls  or  Spondees. 
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Its  rhythm  is  Descending  and  its  normal  scheme  is : 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

—  i  i  —  I  —  i  —  — 

203.  The  last  foot  is  always  a  Spondee,  the  final 
syllable  when  short  in  itself  being'reckoned  long’  by  194. 

Some  believe  that  in  two  passages  of  the  Georgies 
Vergil  has  put  a  dactyl  in  the  last  place;  in  ii.  69  (199) 
and  in  iii.  449  : 

et  spumas  miscent  argent!  uiuaque  sulpura 

Idaeasque  pices  et  pingues  unguine  ceras. 

In  the  Aeneid  his  endings  ‘  precantia ‘omnia’  have 
been  scanned  in  the  same  way ;  see,  however,  139. 

204.  Spondaic  Hexameters.  If  a  Spondee  is  substituted 
for  a  dactyl  in  the  Fifth  place,  as  is  sometimes  done  in 
imitation  of  the  Greek,  we  get  a  Spondaic  Hexameter. 

In  this  case  one  at  least  of  the  first  four  feet  is  a 
Dactyl. 

There  is  only  one  certain  exception  to  this  rule  in  Classical 
times  and  this  in  Catullus,  who  is  fond  of  Spondaic  endings. 

qul  te  lenlrem  nobis  neu  conarere.  cxvi.  3. 

In  Spondaic  hexameters  the  Last  Syllable  of  the  Fifth 
foot  and  the  First  Syllable  of  the  Sixth  foot  must  belong 
to  the  same  word. 

205.  Examples  of  Spondaic  lines. 

Phasidos  ad  fluctus  et  flni/s  Aee/teos. 

Catullus  lxiv.  3. 

ante  tib(i)  Eo/ae  At/lantide/s  abscon/dantur. 

Verg.  G.  i.  221. 
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sceptra  Palatini  sedemque  pe/tlt  Eu/andri. 

Verg.  A.  ix.  9. 

saxa  per  et  scopulos  et  depres/sas  con/uallls. 

Verg.  G.  iii.  276. 

cum  socils  natoque  Penatibu/s  et  mag/nls  dls. 

.  Verg.  A.  iii.  12. 

206.  In  the  First  Four  feet  of  the  hexameter  dactyls 

and  spondees  are,  generally  speaking,  equally  legitimate. 
But  the  first  foot  is  more  commonly  a  Dactyl  than  a 
spondee.  ' 

The  choice  of  feet  in  this  part  of  the  Verse  depends  on 
the  predilections  of  the  writer,  and  on  the  impressions 
which  he  desires  to  convey. 

207.  Dactyls  are  used  to  express  Rapid  motion,  as  of 
horses  galloping : 

quadrupedante  putrem  soihtu  quatlt  ungula  campum, 

Verg;.  A.  viii.  596, 

or  of  a  pigeon  flying  swiftly  : 

radlt  iter  llquldum  celeres  neque  commouet  alas. 

ib.  v.  217. 

Spondees  are  preferred  when  Slow  or  Heavy  move¬ 
ment  is  suggested  as  in  the  labour  of  smiths  at  a  forge : 
Til  (T)  inter  sese  multa  ul  bracchia  tolliint, 

ib.  viii.  45.2, 

or  as  in  a  slow  progress  through  the  dark : 

Ibant  obscurl  sola  sub  liocte  per  umbram.  ib.  vi.  268. 

208.  Metaphorically  Dactyls  are  employed  to  give  a 
light  or  bright  effect,  as  in  describing  a  gaily  dressed 
cavalier  : 

plctus  acu  tunicas  et  barbara  tegmlna  crurum. 

ib.  xi.  777. 
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Spondees  are  employed  to  express  Seriousness  or 
Melancholy,  as  in : 

amiss(um)  Anchlsen  flebant  cunctaeque  profundum 
pont(um)  aspectabant  fientes.  lieu  tot  uada  fessls. 

ib.  v.  614  sq. 

209.  Caesura  may  occur  in  any  foot  of  the  Hexa¬ 
meter.  But  in  the  two  last  feet  it  is  strictly  limited. 

As  a  rule,  there  is 

(a)  No  caesura  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  feet,  or 
(h)  onlj’  a  Weak  caesura  in  the  Fifth. 

We  have  (a)  in  the  second  line  of  the  Aeneid : 

Italian!  fato  profugus  La/ulnaque  /  uenit, 
and  (h)  in  the  first : 

arma  uirumque  cano  Troiae  qul  /  prlmu|s  a/b  oris. 
In  the  first  100  lines  of  the  Aeneid  (a)  occurs  59  and 
( b )  38  times. 

210.  A  Strong  caesura  is  very  rare  in  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  feet  unless  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  feet  consist  of 
separate  words,  as  in 

dum  meraor  ipse  mel,  dum  splritu/s  hos  |  regi/t  artus. 

Verg.  A.  iv.  336. 

nunc  te  marmoroum  pro  tempore  fecimu/s ,  ut  |  t  te. 

Yero;.  Bug.  vii.  35. 

211.  In  Vergil  the  Fall  of  the  Sixth  foot  consists 
occasionally  of  a  Monosyllable  preceded  by  a  word  of 
two  or  more  Syllables.  This  is  due  to  imitation  of 
Ennius  or  of  the  Greeks,  or  a  desire  to  produce  a  special 
effect.  Examples  are  : 

tinus  qul  nobis  cuuctando/  restituis  |  rem, 

Verg.  A.  vi.  846, 

(a  line  taken  from  Ennius.  Compare  A.  iii.  12  above  205). 

JViw  CcrujU  dAx  In  !-w  !  *  "'■’'.^•1  L"  '  ‘ 
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sic  animis  iuuenum  furor  aclditu/s.  inde,  lupl  |  ceu 
(in  an  imitation  of  Homer  II.  xi.  72,  &c.).  Verg.  A.  ii.  355. 
sternitur  exanimisque  tremens  pro/cumbit  humi  |  bos, 

A.  v.  481, 

(down  flops  the  ox). 

quae  uigilanda  urns'?  uel  cum  rui/t  imbriferum  [  uer, 

G.  i.  313, 

(of  a  sudden  downpour  of  rain  in  spring).* 

turn  uariae  inludant  pestes :  sae/p(e)  exiguus  |  mus. 

G.  i.  181. 

(of  a  tiny  mouse  popping  out  on  to  the  scene). 

212.  A  Strong  Caesura  is  sometimes  used  in  the  Fifth 
foot  for  the  sake  of  variety  or  to  produce  a  special  effect. 

(i)  The  Fifth  foot  ends  with  a  word,  but  the  Fourth 
does  not : 

immittit :  sonuer(e)  undae ;  rapi/dum  j  supe/r  amnem  T 
Tnfelix  fugit  in  iaculo  stihdente  Camilla. 

A.  xi.  562  sq. 

(ii)  The  Fourth  foot  ends  with  a  word  but  the  Fifth 
does  not— giving  a  totally  different  rhythmical  effect : 

concidit  ut  quondam  caua  concidi / 1  aut  |  Erymantho 

A.  v.  448. 

regia,  fulgentl  splendent  au/r(o)  atqu(e)  |  argento. 

Catullus  lxiv.  44. 

(iii)  Neither  the  Fourth  nor  the  Fifth  foot  ends  with 
a  word : 

oderit ;  at  socil  multo  gemi/tu  |  lacri/misque. 

Verg.  A.  x.  505. 

aeriae  quercus  aut  conife/rae  |  eypa/rissi. 

A.  iii.  680. 

^  l/j  '1-10  l  A 
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aut  leuis  ocreas  lento  du/cunt  |  ar/gentS. 

A.  vii.  634. 

These  endings  are  clearly  due  to  Greek  influence  as  they  occur 
chiefly  in  Greek  words  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Greek  words  or 
in  obvious  imitations  of  the  Greek.  Compare  73. 


Eiidings  of  the  Latin  Hexameter. 

213.  The  following  is  a  conspectus  of  the  possible 
endino-s  of  the  Latin  Hexameter ;  the  comma  (,)  marks 

to 

the  end  of  a  word. 


Regular  : 

1.  —  o  w  , - 

2.  —  w  .  k-/  —  — 

3.  —  w  ,  ^  , 

Occasional  : 

1.  —  w  ,  — ,  — 

2.  ,  — ,  ^  w  > - 

*3.  ,  ^  ->  - 

Rare  : 

1.  ,  —  w  w 

9.  , _ _ 

(  —  W  W  -  ,  - 

3.  i 

•  l--,  V,-, 

I  w 


sidera  tollit 

,  —  vj  »  ° 

anna  requirunt 
nocte  per  umbram 

fecimus  at  tu 
hos  regit  artus 
hos  rapit  aut  hos 

imperitarunt 
abscondantur 
exiguus  mus 
(pro)cumbit  huml  bos 
rapidum  super  amnem 
Dltis  tamen  ante 
aut  Erymantho 
atqu(e)  argento 
(co)niferae  cyparissl 
(I)nSS  Melicertae 
(sedem)que  petit  Euandri 
ducunt  argents 
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Caesura  in  the  Beginning  and  the  Middle  of  the 
Hexameter. 

214.  The  First  Four  feet  of  the  Hexameter  contrast 
markedly  with  the  Last  Two. 

In  all  the  former  a  Strong  Caesura  is  Allowable,  and 
n  the  Third  foot  or,  failing  that,  in  the  Fourth  it  is 
Obligatory. 

This  is  the  Main  Caesura,  184,  or  briefly  The  Caesura. 

215.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  Latin  hexameters 
have  this  Caesura  in  the  Third  Foot,  and  if  it  is  present 
no  other  Strong  Caesura  is  required,  e.  g. 

Amphitryoniades  ||  qua  tempestate  iuuencos. 

Propertius  iv.  9.  1. 

216.  If  there  is  No  Caesura,  or  merely  a  Weak  one,  in 
the  Third  foot,  The  Caesura  is  then  to  be  sought  in  the 
Fourth  ;  and  it  is  usually  attended  by  a  Strong  Caesura 
in  the  Second. 

purpure/os  |  mori/tura  |  ma/nu  ||  dis/cindit  amictus. 

Verg.  A.  xii.  602. 

clamo/res  |  simu/1  horren/dd||s  ad  /  sldera  tollit. 

A.  ii.  222. 

conici/unt  j  par/s  ingen/ti  ||  subi/ere  feretro. 

A.  vi.  222. 

multa  ge/men|s  ig/ndmini/am  ||  pla/gasque  superbi. 

G.  iii.  226. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  stands  alone. 

lilia / uerbe/nasque  pre/men||s  ues/cumque  papauer. 

G.  iv.  131. 

hirsu/tumque  su/percili/um  ||  pro/missaque  barba. 

Bite.  viii.  34. 
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217.  Sometimes  the  Main  Caesura  is  Weak  and  there 
is  no  Strong  Caesura  in  the  Fourth  foot. 

confu/sae  |  sonu/s  urbi||s  e/t  illae/tabile  murmur. 

A.  xii.  619. 

mersa/tur  mis/susque  ||  se/eundo  /  defluit  amnl. 

G.  iii.  447. 

dignum  /  mente  do/moque  ||  le/gentis  ho/nesta  Neronis 
(a  remarkable  verse).  Horace,  Epist.  i.  9.  4. 

The  student  should  observe  that  a  Weak  Caesura  in  the  Third 
foot  gives  a  very  different  effect  from  a  Strong  one  in  the  same. 
Its  rarity  in  Latin  Hexameters  contrasts  noticeably  with  its 
frequency  in  Greek. 

End  of  Word  and  End  of  Foot.  Diaeresis  (187). 

218.  The  First  and  Fourth  feet  may  end  with  words. 
But  the  Second  and  Third  must  not,  unless  these  words 
are  of  the  form  —  or  w,  as  in  : 

inuidiast  %  et  /  nos  fa/s  extera  quaerere  regna. 

Yerg.  A.  iv.  350. 

seu  durat  magl/s  et  uenas  adstringit  hiantls. 

Verg.  G.  i.  91. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  Diaeresis  tends  to  destroy  the 
unity  of  the  verse  by  breaking  it  up  into  its  feet,  182. 

219.  Accordingly  verses  like  the  following  are  rare  : 

nec  facundia /  desere/t  hunc  nec  lucidus  ordo. 

Horace,  A.  P.  41. 

sed  tu  /  desine  /  plura,  puer ;  successimus  antro. 

Yerg.  Buc.  v.  19. 

sparo-ens  /  umida  /  mella  soporiferumque  papauer. 

^  A.  iv.  486. 

non  me  moribu/s  ilia,  se/d  herbl/s  improba  uicit. 

Propertius  iii.  6,  25, 
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')  puluerulentus  equis  furi/t ;  omnes  arraa  requirunt. 

Verg.  A.  vii.  6.25. 


220.  From  the  rules  which  govern  the  use  of  Caesura 
it  follows  that  the  Accented  Syllables  of  Latin  words  are 
for  the  most  part  found  in  different  halves  of  the  feet  in 
different  parts  of  the  hexameter. 

vjiajJI  Latin  words  with  Long  Penultimate  are  accented 

on  that  syllable.  But  those  with  Short  Penultimate  on 
.  the  previous  syllable  (Antepenultimate)  if  they  have 
one  ;  if  not,  on  the  Penultimate. 

In  the  Fifth  and  in  the  Sixth  foot  the  Rise  is  an 
Accented  Syllable.  Exceptions  are  very  few. 

In  the  Second  and  the  Third  foot  it  is  regularly  an 
Unaccented  Syllable. 

In  the  First  and  Fourth  foot  it  may  be  Either,  but  is 
more  commonly  an  Unaccented  Syllable. 

221.  We  may  illustrate  by  the  following  lines  in  which 
the  vowels  of  the  Accented  Syllables  are  printed  in 
italics  and  the  Rises  marked  as  in  178  : 


fnterea  magno  miscm  nmrmure  po'ntum 
emissamqu(e)  Inemem  sensft  NeptAnus  et  Inns 
stdgna  ref  Asa  uadis,  grauitdr  commotus :  et  alto 
prospiciens  summa  placidum  caput  extulit  An  da. 

Verg.  A.  i.  124,  sqq. 

222.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter  is  a  metre  which  admits 
of  great  diversity  in  its  treatment.  This  varies  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  is  conjoined  with  other  metres,  as  the  Dactylic 
Pentameter  (225),  or  is  used  by  itself  in  a  continuous 
series,  as  is  most  common. 

In  a  continuous  series  of  Hexameters  monotony  is 
avoided  partly  by  different  arrangements  of  dactyls  and 
(J  TlA  AA  li  (pAft  /ugM-  yA" ’  2- '8  rhi 
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spondees,  by  variety  in  the  Caesuras,  and  in  the  number 
and  character  of  the  Elisions  ;  but  also,  and  in  a  principal 
degree,  by  a  chary  use  of  End-stopped  Verses. 

If  the  sense  or  the  construction  is  carried  on  from 
one  verse  into  the  next,  the  reader  must  go  with  it,  and, 
if  it  stops  at  different  places  in  different  verses,  it  pro¬ 
vides  him  with  a  variety  analogous  to  a  change  of 
metre. 

223.  This  variation  is  present  in  all  poems  in  con¬ 
tinuous  Hexameters.  Rut  no  writer  has  used  it  with 
more  skill  than  Vergil  in  the  Georgies  and  the  Aeneid. 
As  a  specimen  of  his  consummate  art  we  may  cite 
Georgies  i.  328  sqq.  (The  stops  are  shown  by  upright 
lines.) 

ipse  Pater  media  nimbor(um)  in  nocte  corusca 
fulmina  molltur  dextra;  I  quo  maxima  motif 
terra  tremit ;  |  fugere  fer(ae)  et  mortalia  corda 
per  gentes  humilis  strauit  pauor :  |  ille  flagranti 
ant  Athon 1  aut  Rhodopen  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 
deicit ;  |  ingeminant  Austr(i)  et  densissimus  imber. 

Vergil  did  not  reach  this  summit  all  at  once.  The  Bucolics  are 
not  on  the  same  level  of  art  as  the  Georgies.  Comparing  Eclogue  iv 
with  a  passage  of  similar  character  in  the  Second  Georgic  (ii.  475- 
540)  we  find  that  the  first  contains  38  ‘  end-stopped  ?  lines  out  of  63, 
and  the  second  32  out  of  66,  while  the  first  has  14  lines  with 
a  break  in  the  middle  and  the  second  22. 

224.  Special  developments  of  the  Hexameter  cannot 
be  considered  here.  Suffice  it  to  note  that  it  varies  with 
the  subject.  The  hexameters  which  Horace  uses  in  his 
Odes  and  Epodes  differ  very  greatly  from  those  in  the 
Satires,  and  those  again  differ,  though  in  less  degree, 

1  A.tho  is  also  read,  shortened  from  Atho  (126). 

G  2 
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from  the  hexameters  of  the  Epistles.  Ovicl,  Lucan, 
Statius,  and  others  use  the  Heroic  or  Epic  hexameter  of 
Vergil,  but  their  treatment  of  it  is  by  no  means  the  same 
as  Vergil’s. 

The  Dactylic  Pentameter. 

225.  The  Dactylic  Pentameter  (called  £  Pentameter’  for 
short)  is  mostly  used  as  a  pendant  to  the  Dactylic  Hexa- 
meter,  the  two  forming  the  Elegiac  Couplet. 

It  is  in  Descending  Rhythm  ;  and  its  scheme  is  as 
follows : 

~  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  / 1  ^  ^  /  L 

j_  _  j_  _  |i  'w) 

226.  The  Pentameter  may  be  regarded  as  a  Hexameter 
shortened  by  suppressing  the  Falls  of  the  Third  and 
Sixth  feet,  with  a  Dactyl  compulsory  in  the  Fourth 
place  as  well  as  in  the  Fifth. 

227.  As  in  the  prevalent  form  of  the  Hexameter  (with 
Strong  Caesura  in  the  Third  foot),  the  Third  Rise  must 
end  a  word,  thus  dividing  the  Verse  into  two  equal 
Halves,  as  in  : 

nullus  a/d  amis/sa||s  ibit  a/micus  o/pes. 

Ovid,  Tristia  i.  9.  10. 

The  section  must  be  clean,  no  Elision  being  allowed 
at  this  point. 

A  few  exceptions  to  this  occur  in  Catullus  and  Pro¬ 
pertius,  as  : 

nec  de/sister(e)  a/ma||r(e)  omnia  /  si  faci/as. 

Catullus  lxxv.  4. 

But  none  in  Tibullus  or  Ovid. 

228.  There  is  no  rule  about  Caesura  in  the  first  half. 
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But  the  Second  Foot  must  not  end  with  a  word  unless 
this  is  of  the  form  —  or  >_/  as  in 

tu  domi/nus,  tu  /  rnr,  ||  tu  mihi  /  frater  e/ras. 

Ovid,  Her.  iii.  52. 

nulla  ti/bi  sine  /  me  ||  gaudia  /  facta,  ne/ges. 

Her.  iii.  112. 

Compare  what  is  said  of  the  Hexameter  in  218. 

Since  a  Preposition  and  its  Case  practically  form  one 
word  (190)  we  also  find  instances  like 

sed  sic,  /  inter  noils  ut  latu/isse  ue/lint. 

Ovid,  Mrs  ii.  612. 

229.  The  Second  Half  of  the  Pentameter  usually  has 
a  Weak  Caesura  in  its  Second  foot  or,  in  other  words,  it 
-  ends  in  a  Disyllable. 

This  is  Ovid’s  unvarying  rule  in  his  most  finished 
work.  But  his  predecessors  allow  words  of  Three,  Four, 
and  Five  Syllables  to  end  the  line,  and  Catullus  has  even 
one  of  Seven. 

qui  maris  et  tristes  ||  ferre  potest  pluuias. 

Tibullus  i.  1.  50. 

uos  mala  de  nostris  ||  pellite  limitibus.  id.  ii.  1.  18. 

nescit  Amor  prisci||s  ceder(e)  imaginibus. 

Propertius  i.  5.  24. 

audit falsiparen||s  Amphitryoniades.  Catulluslxviii.il 2. 

230.  The  proportion  of  Disyllabic  endings  to  the  rest  rises 
steadily  from  Catullus  to  Ovid.  For  the  statistics  see  my  Selections 
from  Tibullus,  p.  Iii. 

Later  writers  on  the  whole  follow  the  practice  of  Ovid,  except 
that  a  Trisyllable  is  often  employed  to  give  the  point  of  an  epigram. 

231.  Monosyllables  are  not  allowed  at  the  end,  except 
(rarely)  an  Enclitic  est  which  closely  adheres  to  the 
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previous  word.  Compare  the  use  of  st  in  the  same 
place  (118). 

praemia  si  studio  ||  consequar  ista,  sat-est. 

Ovid,  Tristia  v.  7.  68. 
omnis  an  in  magnos  ||  culpa  debs  scelus-est. 

Pont.  i.  6.  26. 


Catullus  has  sunt  in  this  place : 

aut  facer(e),  haec  a  te  ||  dictaque  factaque  sunt, 

Catullus  lxxvi.  8, 

and  Martial  hie, 

Roma  mihi  :  reded  j|  si  uigilatur  et-hic. 

Martial  xii.  68.  6. 

(‘et  hie’  go  closely  together.) 

We  may  see  from  this  how  barbarous  is  the  Pentameter  which 
Coleridge  in  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Schiller  has  given 
‘  to  describe  and  exemplify  the  Ovidian  Elegiac  couplet  ’ : 

In  the  Hexameter  rises  the  fountain’s  silvery  column, 

In  the  Pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  back. 

232.  The  student  should  note  that  the  Disyllabic  ending  of  the 
Pentameter  is  the  only  one  which  corresponds  to  a  regular  ending 
of  the  Hexameter,  as  ‘  mente  mala’  to  ‘  mente  malarum’.  The 
other  regular  ending  of  the  Hexameter  as  ‘  pellere  mortem  ’  would, 
when  the  last  Fall  is  suppressed,  give  a  monosyllable  (as  ‘  pellere 
mors’)  while  the  Non-Disyllabic  endings  of  the  Pentameter  corre¬ 
spond  to  endings  that  are  rare  or  inadmissible  in  the  Hexameter, 
e.  g.  w  w  J-  (as  in  pluuias)  to  u  u  -  (as  in  pluuiales).  See  213. 

233.  As  in  the  Hexameter,  the  last  syllable  of  the 
verse  may  be  short,  the  pause  completing  the  quantity, 
as  in  : 

suntque  sepulcrall  ||  lumina  mota  face. 

Ovid,  Her.  ii.  120. 

But  this  is  far  rarer  than  in  the  Hexameter.  There  are 
only  17  cases  in  the  first  book  of  Tibullus  in  405  penta- 
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meters,  and  in  the  first  Three  Heroides  of  Ovid  only  2  in 
209  pentameters. 

234.  Elision  on  the  whole  is  less  common  in  the  Hexa¬ 
meter  and  Pentameter  of  the  Elegiac  Couplet  than  in  the 
Hexameter  when  used  alone. 

It  is  especially  rare  in  the  last  dactyl  of  the  Penta¬ 
meter,  as : 

hippomanes  cupidae  ||  stillat  ab  inguin(e)  equae, 

Tibullus  ii.  4.  58 

(the  only  example  in  this  poet). 

235.  In  the  Elegiac  Couplet  End-stopped  verses  (201) 
are  the  rule.  When  the  sense  is  not  carried  on  to  the 
End  of  the  Pentameter,  the  pause  is  usually  at  the  End 
of  the  Hexameter. 

If  a  sentence  is  continued  into  the  Beginning  of  the 
Pentameter,  the  last  word  of  it  is  usually  of  the  form 
—  w  w  or  —  w. 

nos  Pylon,  antiqul  Neleia  Nestoris  arua, 
misimus  ;  incertast  ||  fama  remissa  Pylo, 

Ovid,  Her.  i.  63  sq., 

semisepulta  uirum  curuls  feriuntur  aratrls 

ossa  ;  rumosa||s  occulit  herba  domos,  ib.  55  sq., 

rarely  of  the  form - , 

inde  duae  pariter,  ulsu  mlrabile,  palmae 
surgunt ;  ex  illl||s  altera  major  erat. 

Fasti  iii.  31  sq. 

236.  Still  more  rarely  is  a  sentence  carried  over  from 
the  Pentameter  into  the  following  Hexameter,  as  in  : 
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Claudius  a  Rlieno  traiectos  arcuit  hostes, 

Belgica  cui  uasti  parma  relata  ducis 
Virdom&rl.  genus  Inc  Rlieno  iactabat  ab  ipso, 

Propertius  iv.  10.  39-41, 

though  this  is  allowed  if  the  sentence  continues  on  to  the 
end  of  the  next  or  subsequent  couplets. 


Other  Dactylic  Verses 


Dactylic  Tetrameters. 

237.  Horace  uses  in  Odes  i.  7  and  28  and  Epode  12 
a  Dactylic  Tetrameter  consisting  of  the  Last  Four  feet 
of  a  Hexameter. 


Scheme  : 

—  /  —  ww  /  — - 

-- /  --  /  a-)/ 

mobili/bus  po/maria  /  riuls. 


Odes  i.  7.  14. 


The  rules  regarding  Caesura  in  the  Fifth  foot  of  the 
Hexameter  are  not  strictly  observed.  And  there  is  one 
instance' of  a  Spondaic  ending  (204),  in  a  Greek  name, 

menso/rem  cohi/bent,  Ar/chyta.  Odes  i.  .28.  2. 

238.  Another  Dactylic  Tetrameter,  consisting  of  the 
First  Four  feet  of  the  Hexameter,  is  used  by  Seneca. 

Scheme : 

--  /  -- /  — / 

The  last  foot  is  properly  a  dactyl.  But  Seneca  some¬ 
times  admits  —  \j  instead. 


Example : 

ulua/ces  hede/ras  re/rnus  tenet, 

summa  te/gat  uT/tis  car/chesia.  Oedipus  455  sq. 
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239.  Dactylic  Trimeter  Catalectic.  A  Verse  of  Two 
Feet  and  a  Half. 

This  is  the  technical  name  of  the  Second  Half  of  the 
Pentameter  when  used  separately,  ‘  Catalectic  ’  meaning 
a  Verse  which  ‘stops’  short  of  its  proper  length. 

It  is  used  by  Horace  in  Odes  iv.  7  ;  see  also  304  sqq. 

Scheme  : 

arbori/busque  co/mae.  iv.  7.  2- 

But  the  rules  given  for  the  construction  of  the  last  half 
of  the  Elegiac  Pentameter  are  not  strictly  observed. 

240.  Dactylic  Dimeter.  A  Verse  of  Two  Feet. 

This  consists  of  the  Last  Two  feet  of  a  Dactylic  Hexa¬ 
meter. 

It  is  used  to  conclude  the  Sapphic  Stanza  (315),  and  is 
known  as  the  Adonius. 

Scheme  :  —  ^  w  /  -  0  . 

Examples : 

noblle  /letum  Horace,  Odes  i.  12.  36, 

Fabric!/ u  mq  ue  ib.  40, 

and  others  in  320,  321. 

Anapaestic  Verses 

241.  These  are  named  from  the  dominant  foot,  the 
Anapaest  ^  . 

‘Anapaest’  comes  from  avanaidTos,  a  Greek  verbal  adjective 
from  ava-naifLv  ‘  to  strike  up  ’  or  1  back  it  being  a  ‘  reversed  dactyl  ’, 
or  ‘  anti-dactyl  ’  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

242. *  Anapaestic  verse  is  in  Ascending  rhythm.  The 
metrical  unit  or  ‘metre’  (172),  is  a  Pair  of  Feet  or 
Dipody,  which  must  end  with  a  word. 

Dactyls  and  Spondees  are  admissible  as  alternatives 
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to  Anapaests.  But  a  Dactyl  is  rarely  placed  before  an 
Anapaest. 

243.  Seneca  alone  of  the  writers  within  our  period 
uses  these  metres,  in  the  lyrical  parts  of  his  tragedies. 
He  uses  chiefly  the  A  napaestic  Dimeter,  or  Verse  of  Two 
Dipodies.  Scheme : 


-  / 


// 


“  / 

“  / 


W  KJ  — 


/ 


'  denoting  the  Rise  in  a  foot,  "  the  Rise  in  a  dipody. 

In  the  Dactylic  feet  the  Rise  is  on  the  first  short 
syllable  (180). 

Example : 

uenient  /  annis  /  saeciila  /  sens 

quibus  0/ceanus  /  uincula  /  rerum 

laxdt  e/t  ingens  /  pateat  /  tellus 

Tethys/que  nouos  /  detegat  /  orbls 

nec  sit  /  terri/s  ultima  /Thule.  Medea  375  sqq. 

244.  Seneca  diversifies  this  by  using  the  Anapaestic 
Monometer.  Scheme  : 

W  ^  — 

--1/ 


intima  /  creber  /  uiscera  /  quassat 
gemitus  /  strldens. 

iamqu(e)  am/plexu  /frigida  /presso 

saxa  fa/tigSnt.  Oedipus  194  sqq. 

245.  In  Anapaestic  Verse  there  is  usually  No  metrical 
pause  between  the  End  of  one  line  and  the  Beginning 
of  the  next,  Syuaphea  (196),  unless  there  is  a  break  in 
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tlie  system.  But  Seneca,  once  or  twice,  apparently  dis¬ 
regards  this  rule,  allowing  Hiatus  or  a  Short  final 
syllable. 

mittit  luctus  slgna  futurl 
mens  ante  sul  praesaga  mal  t : 

instat  nautls  fera  tempestas.  Thyestes  961  sqq. 

et  yaga  pontl  mobilis  unda  (compare  107) 
tu.qu(e)  ant(e)  omnls  qui  per  terras. 

Hercules  Furens  1060  sq. 

246.  Seneca  does  not  use  the  Catalectic  Dimeter,  or  ‘  Paroemiac  ’ 
as  it  is  called,  which  is  common  in  Greek  Tragedy,  where  it  is  used 
to  wind  up  a  series  of  complete  Dimeters.  It  is  a  Dimeter  with 
the  last  syllable  suppressed  so  that  it  resembles  the  conclusion  of 
a  Hexameter,  as  in  : 

liquido  spargemus  odore, 

the  concluding  verse  of  a  poem  by  the  Christian  writer  Prudentius, 
Cathemerinon  x.  172. 

B.  Verses  in  which  the  feet  are  Xot  of  Equal  length. 

First  Class.  Iambic  Verses 

247.  Iambic  Verses  are  in  Ascending  Rhythm,  whereas 
Trochaic  Verses  (261)  are  in  Descending  Rhythm. 

Some  would  scan  Iambic  Verses  as  Trochaic.  They  assume  that 
the  beginning  of  the  First  foot  is  ‘  outside  the  metre  ’  (calling  it 
an  Anacrusis,  or  1  upward  heat  ’  as  used  in  modern  music),  and 
that  the  last  foot  stops  short,  so  that  the  verse  is ‘  Catalectic  ’.  In 
practice  this  makes  very  little  difference,  and  it  is  best  to  adhere 
to  the  ancient  view  clearly  expressed  by  Quintilian  that  iambi 
‘  rise  up  in  every  foot  and  press  and  swell  from  shorts  to  longs  , 
‘  iambi  .  .  .  omnibus  pedibus  insurgunt  et  a  breuibus  in  longas 
nituntur  et  crescunt  ’  (ix.  4.  136). 

248.  Iambic  lines  were  written  in  Rome  in  two  forms 
which  must  be  carefully  distinguished,  Iambic  Trimeters 
and  Senaril. 

In  the  Iambic  Trimeter ,  in  which  Greek  models  were 
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closely  followed,  the  Metrical  Unit  was  a  Pair  of  Feet 
(Dipody) ;  so  the  verse  contained  Three  ‘metres’  (172). 

In  the  Senarius,  the  ‘  Sixfoot  ’  as  we  might  call  it, 
the  metrical  unit  was  the  Foot. 

249.  As  a  consequence,  Heavy  feet,  that  is  spondees 
and  their  metrical  equivalents,  dactyls  and  anapaests, 
were  allowed  in  the  Trimeter  only  in  the  first  foot  of 
each  Pair.  But  in  the  Senarius  Heavy  feet  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  every  place  but  the  last,  which  in  both  metres 
had  to  be  an  Iambus. 

250.  The  Senarius  is  the  form  employed  by  the  early 
tragic  and  comic  dramatists,  and  by  the  fable-writer 
Phaedrus.  Its  discussion  does  not  fall  within  our  scope. 

251.  The  Scheme  for  the  Trimeter  in  Horace,  is : 


1,2  3  4  5  6 


/  / 

—  w  w  —  c,  w 

W  W  —  (w  W  — ) 

unxe/re  ma/tre||s  I/li(ae)  ad/dictum  /  fens 

alitl/bus  at/que  ||  cani/biis  homi/cid(am)  Hec/torem. 

Epodes  xvii.  11. 

The  structure  of  the  Verse  in  Pairs  of  Feet  is  shown 
by  the  doubled  mark  on  the  Rises  in  the  even  feet. 

252.  Apart  from  Proper  names,  the  Spondee  and  its 
equivalents  are  confined  to  the  first  foot  in  each  Pair. 

Except  in  Pure  Iambics  (see  below)  the  Fifth  foot  is 
usually  a  Spondee  and  (unlike  the  practice  of  Greek  tragic 
poets)  this  is  often  divided  between  two  words. 

253.  As  in  the  Dactylic  Hexameter,  a  Strong  Caesura 
is  obligatory  in  either  the  Third  or  the  Fourth  foot. 
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In  the  only  verses  where  this  rule  is  neglected,  the 
first  half  of  the  Third  foot  is  a  Preposition  or  other 
Prefix  which  is  half  detached  from  the  rest  of  its 
word. 

paren/tibus/qu(e)  a&o/minatus  Hannibal. 

Horace.  Epod .  xvi.  8. 

ut  adsidens  mplu/mibus  pullis  auis. 

Epod.  i.  19. 

254.  Weak  caesuras  are  not  allowed.  This  settles  the 
quantity  of  am.es  ;a  net  pole’,  Horace,  Epode  ii.  33  ‘  aut 
amite  leul  rara  tendit  retia ’.  For  if  the  «  were  long, 
the  second  foot  would  have  to  be  mite  le. 

255.  The  Iambic  Trimeter  is  used  by  Seneca  in  his 
tragedies ;  but  his  treatment  of  it  is  somewhat  freer 
than  Horace’s. 

256.  The  Pure  Iambic  Trimeter  admits  the  Iambus 
only.  It  is  used  by  itself  in  Catullus  as  in  iv,  and  by 
Horace  in  conjunction  with  other  metres. 

Terence  has  a  Pure  Iambic  in  the  well  known  line : 

aman/ti(um)  i/r(ae)  amo/ris  in/tegra/tiost. 

Andria  555. 

257.  A  peculiar  variant  of  the  Iambic  Metre  is  the 
Choliambic  or  ‘  lame  Iambic  so  named  from  the  Greek 
Xco\o9.  Usually  called  the  Scazon  or  ‘  Limper  ’. 

In  it  the  order  of  the  Two  Last  feet  in  the  Iambic, 
usually  a  spondee  and  an  iambus,  is 'Inverted;  and  the 
Rise  in  the  Last  foot  is  placed  on  its  first  syllable,  which 

produces  a  dragging  effect.  Thus  w  b  /  a'—,  c&bal/lmo. 

In  other  respects  it  differs  little  from  the  ordinary 
Iambic  Trimeter  ;  but  it  has  fewer  ‘  Resolved  ’  feet. 
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258.  It  is  used  by  Catullus  and  Martial  and  by  the 
satirist  Persius  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Satires. 

Examples : 

Miser/  Catul/le,  de/sina/s  inep/tire 
et  quod  uides  perisse  per/dltum  /  dueas. 

Catullus  viii.  1,  2. 

Nee  fonte  labra  proliil  /cabal/lino 
nee  in  bieipiti  somnias/se  Par/naso. 

Persius,  Prol.  1,  2. 

Shorter  Iambic  Verses. 

259.  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic.  The  normal  scheme 
is : 

,  /  /  //  /  /  /  Iff  /  /W 

^  —  /  —  /  W  —  /  — 

/  _ / 

trahunt/que  sTe/cas  ma/chlnae  /  cari/nas. 

Hor.  Odes  i.  4.  .2. 

It  is  used  only  in  conjunction  with  other  metres. 
See  301,  302. 

260.  Iambic  Dimeter  of  Four  Feet.  v 

This  is  used  by  Horace  only  in  combination  with 

other  metres  :  — 

(a)  With  the  Iambic  Trimeter. 

(b)  With  the  Dactylic  Hexameter. 

Scheme : 

/  w  '  /  w  tL 

- /  ^  ^  ^  / - / 

No  caesura  is  obligatory. 

Examples :  (a) 

Lupls  et  agnis  quanta  sortlt(O)  obtigit, 
tecum  /  mihi  /  discdi/dtast. 

Horace,  Epodes  iv.  2. 
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(h)  mollis  inertia  cur  tantam  diffuderit  inns 

obli/uio/nein  sen/slbus.  Horace,  Epodes  xiv.  2. 

Trochaic  Verses 

261.  This  kind  of  Verse,  rare  in  Classical  Latin 
poetry,  is  in  Descending  Rhythm. 

262.  Trocha  ic.  Tetrameter  Catalectic.  Seven  and  a  Half 
feet. 

This  metre  is  used  in  three  passages  in  the  tragedies 
of  Seneca:  Medea  743  sqq.  Oedipus  227  sqq.,  Phaedra 
1210  sqq. 

263.  Its  usual  form  is  : 


1  2  3  4  5  6 


7 


/  n 


/  w 


rr 


ampin  us  sors  /  nulla  [  restat;  /  regna/  me  no/runt 
trl/a, 

showing  Trochees  in  the  Odd  and  Spondees  m  the  Even 
places ;  but  Trochees  are  found  also  in  the  Even  places. 

The  ‘  resolved  ’  equivalents  of  the  trochee  and  of  the 
spondee  occur  occasionally. 

suppl  i/cls*,  aih/mae,  re/missis/  curri/t(e)  ad  thala/mos 
me/os  (*  for  suppliers,  153.).  Medea  743. 

oraulo/r  uni  /  poena /  sedeat  /  coniu/gis  soce/ro  me/i. 

Medea  749. 

gemina  /  Parna/si  ni/uali/s  arx  tru/cem  fremi/tum 
de/dit.  Oedipus  232. 

The  Fourth  foot  almost  always  ends  with  a  word. 

264  An  Iambic  metre  with  Ascending  Rhythm  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  Trochaic  with  Descending  Rhythm,  and  conversely 
a  Trochaic  metre  into  an  Iambic,  by  prefixing  an  odd  number  ot 
syllables,  diaereses  in  the  Trochaic  corresponding  to  caesuras  in 
the  Iambic  (compare  247).  And  some  have  derived  this  metre 
from  the  Iambic  Trimeter  with  a  Cretic  piefixed. 
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265.  This  metre,  though  little  used  in  literature,  was 
a  favourite  with  the  common  people  and  the  soldiers. 
Several  of  these  popular  verses  have  been  preserved, 
e.  g.  that  on  the  severe  discipline  of  the  emperor  Galba : 

disce,  miles,  mllitare :  Galbast,  non  Gaetulicus, 

Suetonius,  Galba  6 

(where  there  is  a  spondee  in  an  Odd  foot). 

The  Peruigilium  Veneris,  a  famous  late-Latin  poem,  is 
written  in  this  metre. 

266.  Trochaic  Dimeter  Catalectic.  Three  and  a  Half 
Feet. 

Pure.  This  is  used  by  Horace  in  Odes  ii.  18,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic  239. 

We  put  it  here  for  convenience,  though  it  admits 
Trochees  only. 

Scheme  : 

-  -  /  “  w  /  w  /  - 

Non  e/bur  ne/qu(e)  aure/um.  1. 

Alcaic  Verses 

267.  The  Alcaic  Enneasyllabic  or  Verse  of  Nine 
Syllables. 

This  is  the  Third  Line  of  the  Alcaic  Stanza. 

It  is  a  Trochaic  Dimeter  with  spondees  in  the  Even 
places  with  a  Long  or  Short  Syllable  prefixed  (Ana¬ 
crusis,  247). 

Scheme : 

(3,  /  /  a  3 

de/fendi/t  aesta/tem  ca/pellls.  Horace,  Odes  i.  17. 3. 

ste/tere/ causae/ cur  pe/rlrent.  id.  i.  16.  19. 

It  has  also  been  treated  as  an  Iambic  Verse  of  Four  feet  and  an 
extra  syllable.  Compare  247  above. 
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.  268.  The  Alcaic  Decasyllabic  or  Verse  of  Ten  Syllables. 
This  is  the  Fourth  Line  of  the  Alcaic  Stanza. 

It  consists  of  two  Dactyls  followed  by  two  Trochees, 
or  a  Trochee  and  a  Spondee.  Compare  313. 

Scheme : 

/  /  /  /  /  /  /  ^ 
flumina  /  constite/rint  adnito. 

Horace,  Odes  i.  9.  4. 

269.  The  Alcaic  Hendecasyllabic  or  Verse  of  Eleven 
Syllables,  called.  ‘  Alcaic  ’  for  short. 

The  First  and  Second  Lines  of  the  Alcaic  Stanza. 

It  consists  of  a  Trochaic  Monometer  (Trochee,  Spondee) 
preceded  by  an  Anacrusis  and  followed  by  a  Break  ;  and 
then  by  a  Dactyl,  a  Trochee,  and  a  Long  Syllable,  which 
make  up  the  end  of  a  Gly conic  Verse  (278 j. 

Scheme : 

o/-^  /  “ -  ii  —  /  w.=> 

vu/des  u/t  alta  ||  stet  nine/  candi/dum 
So/racte,/  nec  jam  sustine/ant  o/nus. 

Horace,  Odes  i.  9.  1,  2. 

270.  The  Break  is  regularly  at  the  end  of  a  word. 
Compare  the  Asclepiad,  283. 

Horace  has  two  exceptions: 

mentemque  lympha-tam  Mare/otico,  Odes  i.  37.  14, 

and 

spectandus  in  cer-tamine  /  Martio,  iv.  14.  1/ , 

and  three  instances  in  which  the  Break  is  occupied  by 
a  Prefix,  as : 

hostll(e)  aratr(um)  ex-ercitus/  insolens. 

i.  16.  21 ;  i.  37.  5;  ii.  17.  21.  Compare  191. 


2590 
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Sapphic  Verses 

271.  1.  The  Sapphic  Hendecasyllabic  or  Verse  of  Eleven 
Syllables.  Galled  ‘  Sapphic  ’  for  short. 

Its  scheme  is : 

J-u  /'J--  /  /  -Lv  /  —  G 

/(^-)/ 

Used  by  Catullus,  Horace,  and  Statius  in  the  Sapphic 
Stanza,  for  which  see  315,  and  by  Seneca  singly  in 
sequence,  e.g.  in  Phaedra  279  sqq. 

diua/  non  ml/tl  gene/rata  /  ponto 

quam  uo/cat  ma/trem  gemi/nus  Cu/pido. 

272.  2.  The  Lesser  Sapphic. 

This  consists  of  the  Last  three  feet  of  the  Sapphic 
Hendecasyllabic.  And  its  scheme  is  : 

—  w  ^  f  —  kj  f  —  — 

Lydia,/ die  pe/r  omnis.  Horace,  Odes  i.  8.  1. 

273.  3.  The  Greater  Sapphic. 

This  is  the  Sapphic  Hendecasyllabic  enlarged  by  the 
repetition  of  its  Third  or  Middle  foot  (the  dactyl)  together 
with  the  following  Rise  (  —  w  w  — ). 

There  is  a  Break  before  this  repetition  which  must 
begin  with  a  word.  Also  a  Strong  Caesura  in  the  Third 
foot.  Compare  316. 

Its  scheme  is  : 

J-'v  /  J-  -  /  /  -L\\  /  ±- 

ode/rit  cam/pum  |  pati/ens  |j  pulueri/s  atque  /solis 

ib.  4. 

274.  The  Phalaecian  Hendecasyllabic. 

So  named  from  the  reputed  inventor  Phalaecus,  a 
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Greek  poet  ot’  uncertain  date.  The  Latin  name  is 
hendeca syllabi  or  simply  syllabae. 

Its  usual  scheme,  and  the  only  one  found  in  Pliny, 
Martial,  Statius,  and  later  writers,  is: 

Quoi  do/no  lepi/dum  no/uum  ll/bellum.  Catullus  i.  1. 

Stellae/dellci/um  me/I  co/lumba.  Martial  i.  7.  1. 

275.  Catullus,  however,  has  sometimes  a  Trochee  in 
the  first  foot  as  : 

ari/da  modo  pumic(e)  expolltum.  i.  2. 
and  even  an  iambus  : 

meas  /  ess(e)  aliquid  putare  nugas.  i.  4. 

This  liberty  was  repugnant  to  the  later  writers,  and 
Pliny  in  the  Preface  to  his  Natural  History  1  softens  ’ 
the  verse  to  ‘  nugas  ess(e)  aliquid  meas  putare 

276.  There  is  no  rule  about  Caesura,  and  we  not  in¬ 
frequently  find  verses  where  it  is  completely  absent,  as : 

tecum  /  Lesbia  /  nostra/  comparatur?  Catullus  xliii.  7. 

But  we  do  not  find  verses  in  which  every  foot  is  a 
separate  word  (182).  For  in  Statius,  Siluo.e  i.  6.  87, 

densas  flammeus  orbis  inter  umbras, 
the  preposition  inter  and  its  case  go  closely  together. 
Compare  190. 

277.  A  pseudo-Phalaecian  He / ^decasyllabic  is  used  by 
Catullus  in  alternation  with  the  above.  It  is  formed  by 
the  contraction  of  the  two  short  syllables  of  the  Dactyl 
into  one  long  syllable.  Hence  its  scheme  is  : 

ora/m  us  si  /  forte  /  non  mo/lestumst.  Catullus  Iv.  1. 

H  2 
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Asclepiad  Verses 

278.  1.  The  Glyconic  Verse. 

Scheme : 

J-v  /  /  ± 

J_  _ 

monti/um  domi/n(a)  Tit  fo/res 

silua/rumque  ut/renti/um.  Catullus  xxxiv.  9,  10. 

This  verse  is  employed  by  both  Catullus  and  Horace 
in  couplets  and  stanzas.  But  while  in  Catullus  the  First 
foot  is  usually  a  Trochee,  in  Horace  it  is  so  only  once, 
and  this  in  the  First  Book  of  his  Odes ,  i.  15.  36. 

igni/s  Iliacas  clomos. 

It  may  be  observed  that  this  is  the  concluding  verse  of  a  poem 
with  distinctly  Homeric  colouring,  and  that  in  the  verse  of  the 
Iliad  the  name’dAtor  is  very  frequently  treated  as  if  it  began  with 
a  consonant.  Classical  Quarterly,  vol.  xvi,  1922,  p.  33. 

The  last  syllable  of  the  Glj-conic  must  be  Long. 
Horace  only  once  ends  it  with  a  Short  vowel,  a  in 
‘  Licentia  ’,  Odes  i.  19.  3. 

279.  2.  The  Phereeratean  Verse. 

So  named  from  its  inventor  Pherecrates,  an  Old  Athenian 
comic  poet.  Used  by  Catullus  and  Horace  in  stanzas. 

It  is  the  Glyconic,  less  the  last  syllable  and  with  a 
Final  Spondee. 

Its  scheme  is  : 

„  /  -a  ^  - 

_L  _ 

As  in  the  Glyconic,  the  First  foot  is  almost  always  a 
Trochee  in  Catullus,  and  in  Horace  always  a  Spondee. 

amnl/umque  so/nan turn.  Catullus  xxxiv.  12. 

gratd /  Pyrrha  su/b  antro.  Horace,  Odes  i.  5.  3. 

280.  Catullus  in  the  first  stanza  of  his  Hymn  to  Diana 
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(xxxiv)  allows  an  iambus  in  the  word  puellae  to  begin 
a  Glyconic  and  a  Pherecratean.  See  342. 

In  one  place  he  contracts  the  two  short  syllables  of  the 
Dactyl  into  one  Long  : 

nutri/unt  u/more.  lxi.  25. 

But  the  reading  has  been  disputed. 

281.  3.  The  Lesser  Asclej)iad  Verse.  Used  in  Latin 
first  by  Horace,  both  in  sequence  and  in  stanzas. 

It  ajopears  to  have  been  developed  from  the  Glyconic 
by  doubling  the  four  syllables,  —  w  w  — ,  that  follow  the 
first  foot.  So  from  the  Glyconic 

o  et  /  dulce  decus  meum 
we  get  an  Asclepiad  thus  : 

o  et  dulce  decus  dulce  decus  meum. 

282.  Its  scheme  is  : 

.  —  -  /-  w^/A||-^w/~w  /  (6), 

o  et /praesidi(um)  et  ||  dulce  de/cus  me/um. 

Horace,  Odes  i.  1.  2. 
As  in  other  metres  of  this  class,  Horace  always  makes 
the  first  foot  a  Spondee,  though  his  Greek  models  allow 
a  Trochee  or  an  Iambus. 

283.  There  is  usually  a  Break  after  the  Third  Rise 
which  regularly  ends  a  word ;  and  Elision  is  rare  at  this 
point. 

Of  the  two  exceptions, 

cum  flagrantia  de-torquet  ad  dscula,  ii.  12.  25, 

is  excused  by  the  fact  that  the  de  is  a  Prefix  which  is 
half  detached  from  its  verb,  and 

non  incendia  Kar-thaginis  iinpiae, 


iv.  8.  17, 
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by  the  fact  that  only  thus  could  the  Proper  Name  come 
into  the  metre. 

284.  The  Greater  Asclepiad.  [  CLjo*-  /O'***-  rtcj . 

Used  by  Catullus,  in  one  poem,  and  by  Horace.  It  has 
been  developed  from  no.  3  in  the  same  way  as  3  was 
developed  from  1. 

Its  scheme  in  Horace  is : 

Z)> 

Tu  ne /  quaesie/ris,  ||  scire  nefas,  |[  quem  mihi,/  quern 
ti/bi.  Odes  i.  11.  1. 

285.  There  are  thus  two  Breaks  in  it,  each  of  which 
must  come  at  the  End  of  a  word. 

Horace  has  one  exception,  in  a  word  compounded  with 
a  Preposition  (191).  Compare  283. 

arcanique  Fides  prodiga,  per-lucidior  uitro.  i.  18.  16. 
Catullus  does  not  observe  this  rule  : 

nec  fact(a)  impia  fal/ldc( uni)  hominum  ||  caelicolis 
placent.  xxx.  4. 

si  t(u)  oblitiis  es,  at  ||  di  memin e/runt  meminit  Fides. 

ib.  11. 

286.  The  feet  used  in  the  metres  which  we  have  been 

considering  are  the  Iambus,  the  Trochee,  the  Dactyl,  the 
Spondee,  and  the  Anapaest — the  feet  of  1-|  or  of  2  Units 
But  in  one  Ode  Horace  has  a  foot  of  3  Units,  the  Ionicus 
d  11  inure,  ^  ^ - .  See  below,  347. 

Composite  Verses 

287.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether  a  Verse  is 
‘  Composite  ’,  that  is,  a  conjunction  of  two  verses,  or  not. 

But  the  Greater  ArchiloeJtiati,  so  named  from  its  in- 
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ventor  the  Greek  poet  Archilochus,  which  is  the  metre  of 
Horace,  Odes  i.  4,  may  be  fairly  called  Composite. 

2S8.  It  consists  of  a  Dactylic  Tetrameter,  the  first  four 
feet  of  a  Dactylic  Hexameter,  followed  by  three  Trochees. 

The  Fourth  foot,  invariably  a  Dactyl,  must  always  end, 
and  the  Fifth  foot  must  begin,  with  a  word. 

Its  scheme  is : 

w  ±KJ 

Soluitu/r  acris  hi/emps  gra/ta  nice  ||  ueri/s  et  Fa/uoni. 

289.  The  Priapean  Verse. 

This  metre,  so  called  from  its  use  in  pieces  in  honour 
of  Priapus,  the  god  of  gardens,  and  employed  by  Catullus 
in  his  seventeenth  poem,  is  simply  a  conjunction  of  the 
Glyconic  and  the  Pherecratean. 

It  is  treated  as  Composite  because  of  the  very  close 
connexion  between  its  two  components. 

Its  scheme  is : 

JL-/  J-w  /  -!-v  f  j  ±-/  -L^j  w /  -L-Z 

uerum  /  totiu/s  ut  la/cus  ||  puti/daeque  pa/ludis 
liuidissima  maxime||qu(e)  est  profunda  uorago. 

lines  10,  11. 

290.  Elegiambic  and  Iambelegiac  Verses  are  usually 
printed  as  Composite  Verses.  But  their  Components  are 
really  separate.  See  304-306. 

291.  The  Galliambic. 

As  the  name  indicates,  an  irregular  iambic  measure 
used  by  the  ‘  Galli  ’,  or  fanatical  priests  of  Cybele,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  speculation  and  controversy. 

As  used  in  Catullus  lxiii  in  the  only  complete  poem 
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which  has  come  down  to  us,  it  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
second  a  syllable  shorter  than  the  first,  the  prevalent 
variations  of  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  following- 
form  : 

J'-l—  /kJ—  J  —  — 

Super  al/ta  uec/tus  At/tis  ||  celeri/ rate  ma/ria,  1, 

by  Contraction  of  Two  Short  Syllables  into  one  long  or 
Resolution  of  a  Long  Syllable  into  two  shorts. 

The  extreme  limit  of  Contraction  is  seen  in  1.  73 : 

iam  iam  /  dolet /  quod  e/gl,  ||  iam  iam/que  pae/nltet. 
and  of  Resolution  in  1.  63  : 

Sgo  muli/er  eg(o)  adu/le/scen||s  eg(o)  eplie/biis  ego / 

V/  'w 

puer. 

The  complete  scheme,  covering  all  lines  except  54  (in 
the  manuscripts)  and  1 8  (in  Laclnnann’s  text),  both  with 
uncertain  reading,  is : 

^  v-/  —  /  —  /<-/—/—  j  \J  W  —  /  w  /  w  .1 

-  „/  -  \\  -  -L  /  /  " 

KJ  W  KJ 

There  are  no  rules  about  Caesura. 


CHAPTER  III 

COMBINATIONS  OF  VERSES 

292.  Many  forms  of  Verse  treated  of  in  the  foregoing 
sections  occur  solely  or  chiefly  in  company  with  other 
Verse  forms. 

If  the  Combination  or  Stanza  in  which  they  occur 
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contains  two  different  Verse  forms,  we  call  it  Biform. 
If  three,  Triform. 

293.  We  also  classify  the  combinations  according  to 
the  number  of  verses  which  each  contains.  Thus  : 

A.  Two  verses  in  a  combination :  Couplet. 

B.  Three  „  „  Triplet. 

C.  Four  „  „  Quartet  or 

Quatrain. 

D.  Five  „  „  Quintet. 

294.  In  considering  these  combinations  we  must  take 
into  account  the  Closeness  of  the  Connexion  between  the 
separate  verses  in  a  combination,  in  other  words,  whether 
there  is  Liaison  or  Synaphea  between  the  verses. 

295.  .There  are  three  Signs  of  Synaphea,  of  which  the 
two  first  are  the  clearest. 

1.  A  word  may  be  divided  between  two  verses,  part 
of  it  Ending  one  verse  and  the  rest  Beginning  the  next 
verse.  For  examples  see  320,  321. 

2.  A  Vowel  standing  at  the  End  of  one  verse  may  be 
Elided  before  a  vowel  at  the  Beginning  of  the  next 
verse.  For  an  example  see  197. 

3.  The  last  syllable  may  be  as  strictly  confined  to  a 
single  quantity  as  if  it  occurred  in  the  middle  of  a  verse. 
In  other  words  no  ‘  Syllaba  anceps  ’  (194)  is  allowed. 

A.  Couplets 

These  include : 

296.  1.  Dactylic  Hexameter  i  or  Elegiac  Couplet,  see  „ 
2.  Dactylic  Pentameter  j  225. 

297.  1.  Dactylic  Hexameter. 

2.  Dactylic  Trimeter  Catalectic,  239. 
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That  is,  an  Elegiac  Couplet,  less  the  first  half  of  the 
Pentameter.  Used  by  Horace  in  Odes  iv.  7  : 

Diffugere  niues,  redeunt  iam  gramina  cainpis 
arhoribusque  comae. 

298.  1.  Dactylic  Hexameter. 

2.  Dactylic  Tetrameter  (237). 

That  is,  two  Dactylic  Hexametei’s,  less  the  two  First 
feet  of  the  second.  Used  by  Horace  in  Odes  i.  7 : 
Laudabunt  alii  claram  Rhodon  aut  Mytilenen 
aut  Eplieson  bimarisue  Corinthi. 

299.  1.  Dactylic  Hexameter. 

2.  Iambic  Trimeter.  (Pure,  256.) 

Used  by  Horace  in  Epodes  16  : 

Altera  iam  teritur  bellls  ciuilibus  aetas, 
suis  et  ipsa  Roma  ulribus  riiit. 

300.  1.  Dactylic  Hexameter. 

2.  Iambic  Dimeter  (260). 

Example  in  260  (b). 

300*.  1.  Iambic  Trimeter. 

2.  Iambic  Dimeter. 

Example  in  260  (a). 

301.  1.  Greater  Archilochian  (287). 

2.  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic  (259). 

Used  by  Horace  in  Odes  i.  4. 

1.  nunc  et  in  umbrosls  Fauno  decet  immolare 


lucis. 

2.  seu  poscat  agna  slue  malit  haedo. 

The  first  foot  of  2  is  only  once  an  iambus,  the  Scheme 
being : 
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302.  1.  Trochaic  Dimeter  Catalectic  (266). 

2.  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic  (259). 

The  Couplet  of  Horace,  Odes  ii.  18. 

Here  the  Scheme  is : 

1.  ^  w/  „/_  £/  a 

2. 

1.  truditur  dies  die 

2.  nouaeque  pergunt  interlre  lunae. 

Here  the  First  foot  of  2  is  nearly  always  an  iambus. 
In  1.  34  the  Spondee  occurs  with  another  rarity,  a 
resolved  second  foot : 

regum/que  p&e/ris,  nec  satelles  Orel. 

303.  In  Odes  i.  8  we  have  the  Couplet : 

1.  Lesser  Sapphic  (272). 

2.  Greater  Sapphic  (273). 

1.  Lydl&  die  per  omnes 

2.  te  deos  orb  Sybarin  cur  properes  amando. 

For  the  Asclepiad  couplet  see  332. 

B.  Triplets  or  Broken  Couplets 

304.  Horace  in  the  Epod.es  uses  two  combinations, 
which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  conformation  of  their 
second  members,  may  be  referred  either  to  Triplets  or 
Couplets. 

In  them  the  Second  Member  is  a  Conjunction  of  parts 
of  an  Elegiac  Pentameter  and  of  an  Iambic  Trimeter, 
and  it  is  called  an  Elegiambic  or  an  Iambelegiac,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  part  which  comes  first. 
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305.  (a)  The  Metre  of  Epode  xi  is  an  Iambic  Trimeter, 
followed  by  an  Elegiambic. 

Scheme : 

1.  a 

KJ  W  \U  - 

'  •  w 

3.  --/-“/“-/-g 

<--) 

1.  hie  tertius  December,  ex  quo  destitl 

2.  Inachia  furere, 

3.  sihus  honorem  decutit. 

As  this  combination  may  be  obtained  from  two  Iambic  Trimeters 
by  putting  tlie  Second  Half  of  an  Elegiac  Pentameter  in  place  of 
the  Second  Trimeter,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  Couplet  of  a  kind. 

But  since  ‘Inachia  furere’  and  ‘siluls  honorem  decutit’  can 'be 
separate  verses  (239,  260),  and  since  there  is  no  liaison  between 
them,  it  seems  better  to  call  the  combination  a  Triplet. 

306.  (b)  The  metre  of  Epode  xiii  is  a  Dactylic  Hexa¬ 
meter  followed  by  an  Iambelegiac. 

Scheme : 

(--)/ 

3. 

1.  Horrida  tempestas  caelum  contraxit  et  imbres 

2.  niuesque  deducunt  Iouem ; 

3.  nunc  mare,  nunc  siluae. 

This  combination  may  be  obtained  from  an  Elegiac  Couplet 
by  putting  an  Iambic  Dimeter  in  place  of  the  first  Half  of  the 
Pentameter. 
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But  it  is  better  to  regard  it  (like  (a))  as  a  Triplet,  with  second  and 
third  verses  separate  and  distinct. 

C.  Quartets 
The  Odes  of  Horace. 

307.  Most  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  (unlike  the  Epodes) 
are  written  in  stanzas  of  Four  lines,  that  is,  Quartets  or 
Quatrains.  And  it  has  been  contended  that  all  the 
pieces  in  the  four  books  should  be  so  arranged. 

Ode  ivr.  8,  with  thirty-four  lines,  cannot  be  so  divided, 
and  accordingly  it  has  been  altered  to  suit  the  theory  or 
pronounced  to  be  spurious. 

The  whole  matter  is  discussed  in  the  Classical  Review,  vol.  xxxii 
(1918),  pp.  28-8  ;  compare  Classical  Quarterly,  vol.  xvi  (1922),  p.  34. 

308.  Both  in  metre  and  language  the  Odes  are  highly 
elaborated  works,  and  to  appreciate  them  properly  we 
must  study  the  principles  which  the  poet  followed  in 
their  composition. 

309.  i.  It  was  a  constant  aim  of  Horace  to  give  unity 
to  a  stanza  by  Repeating  in  part  some  metrical  form  or 
phrase  which  he  had  used  at  its  beginning,  thus  recal¬ 
ling  and  developing  its  leading  motive  as  given  in  the 
Initial  Verse. 

310.  ii.  Furthermore  he  aimed  at  obtaining  a  Balance 
between  the  First  and  Second  Halves  of  his  Leading- 
Verses,  and  this  he  secured  by  means  of  a  bisection  in 
the  Middle  of  the  line. 

311.  iii.  Thirdly,  he  built  up  the  Longer  Verses  from 
Shorter  Verses,  or  Portions  of  verses. 

312.  Applying  these  considerations  to  the  Sapphic 
Stanza  (which  is  a  Biform  Quartet,  315),  we  see  that  the 
Leading  Verse  consists  of  two  Pairs  of  -  ^  —  (trochee, 
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spondee),  separated  by  a  dactyl  (—  w  w),  which  is  divided 
equally  between  the  two  halves  of  the  verse  by  a  Strong- 
Caesura.  This  explains  why  Horace  avoids  a  Weak 
Caesura  except  as  a  variation. 

The  Concluding  Verse  of  the  stanza,  the  Adonius,  with 
its  dactyl  and  trochee  (or  spondee)  picks  up  the  elements 
of  the  Leading  Verse. 

313.  In  the  Triform  Alcaic  Stanza  the  Leading  Verse 

lias  hoo  constituents ;  and  it  is  accordingly  given  twice. 
The  first  (269)  is  —  w - .  as  in  the  Sapphic,  with  a  pre¬ 

fixed  syllable  (Anacrusis).  The  second  is  the  close  of  a 
Glyconic  —  w  w/—  ^  J— ,  and  the  two  halves,  which  are  of 
nearly  equal  length,  are  divided  by  a  Break.  The  first  half 
is  picked  up  in  the  Third  line  (267)  in  which  the  Prefixed 
Syllable  is  followed  by  —  w —  twice  repeated.  The 
second  half  is  taken  up  in  the  Fourth  (268),  both  the 
dactyl  and  the  trochee  being  doubled,  but  the  last  syllable 
dropped.  Thus :-wo/-^w/—  w  /  -  -. 

314.  Similarly  in  the  Triform  Asclejiiad  Stanza  the 
Leading  Averse  is  for  the  same  reason  given  twice.  Its 
first  half  consists  of  the  first  two  and  a  half  feet  of  a 
Glyconic  (or  Pherecratean).  Its  second  is,  as  in  the 
Alcaic  stanza,  the  close  of  a  Glyconic,  and  the  two  halves 
are,  as  there,  divided  by  a  Break.  The  first  half  is 
picked  up  in  the  Third  line  and,  by  adding  a  long- 
syllable,  filled  out  to  a  Pherecratean.  And  the  second 
half  is  expanded  in  the  Fourth  line  to  a  complete 
Glyconic. 

The  Sapphic  Stanza  ,  ,  — 

315.  This  is  used  by  Catullus  in  two  poems,  one  a 
translation  from  Sappho  ;  by  Horace  in  twenty-five  ;  and 
by  Statius  in  one,  Siluae  iv.  7. 
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It  is  composed  of  three  Sapphic  Hendecasyllabics  (271) 
followed  by  a  Dactylic  Dimeter  (240). 

Its  structure  in  Horace  has  already  been  explained 
(312),  and  its  scheme  in  his  Odes  is  : 


1.  2.  3. 


4. 


For  Examples  see  320. 

316.  There  is  Caesura  in  the  Third  foot,  in  Horace 
most  frequently,  and  in  his  imitator  Statius  always, 
a  Strong  one. 

Where  the  Caesura  is  Weak,  it  is  in  most  cases  followed 
by  a  Strong  Caesura  in  the  Foiarth  foot. 

The  first  three  books  of  the  Odes  contain  only  seven  examples 
of  the  weak  caesura,  three  in  the  one  Ode,  i.  10  (1,  6.  18),  12.  1, 
25.  11,  30.  1  ;  one  in  ii  (6.  11) ;  and  perhaps  none  in  iii.  In  the 
Fourth  Book  and  the  Carmen  Saeculare  Horace  relaxed  his  rule, 
and  admitted  a  variation  which  the  Greeks  had  always  used  freely 
and  which  Catullus  never  troubled  to  avoid. 

317.  The  Sapphic  Stanza  is  in  Synaphea,  liaison  being 
particularly  close  between  the  Third  and  Fourth  Verses. 
Hiatus  between  verses  of  the  same  stanza  is  absent  in 
Catullus  and  Statius  and  is  rare  in  Horace.  Elision  at 
the  end  of  lines  is  occasionally  found  ;  and  words  are 
sometimes  divided  between  them. 

318.  There  is  usually  a  full  stop,  or  at  any  rate  a  pause, 
at  the  end  of  a  Sapphic  Stanza.  Only  rarely,  as  in 
Horace  i.  2.  47  sqq.  and  Catullus  li.  3-5,  is  a  sentence 
carried  over  into  the  next  stanza. 

319.  Catullus  (321)  stands  much  nearer  to  the  Greek 
writers  of  Sapphics.  He  does  not  observe  the  restrictions 
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of  Horace  as  regards  Caesura,  and  he  allows  Trochees  in 
both  the  Second  and  Fourth  places. 

Examples  of  Sapphic  Stanzas. 

320.  Horace. 

0  Ve/nus,  re/glna  Cni/di  PS/phique, 
sperne  /  dilec/tam  Cypro/n  et  uo/cantis 
ture  te  multo  Glycerae  decoram 
transfer  i/n  aedem. 

Odes  i.  30.  1-4. 

5tium  hello  furiosa  Thiilce, 
otium  Medi  pharetra  decorl, 

Grosphe,  non  gemmls  neque  purpu/ra  ue- 
nale  nec  auro. 

ii.  16.  5-8. 

te  greges  centum  Siculaeque  circum 
mugiunt  uaccae,  tibi  tollit  /  hinnl/t(i(m) 
apta  quadrlgls  equa,  te  bis  Afro 
murice  tlnctae 

uestiunt  lanae  :  mihi  parua  rur(a)  et 
splritum  Graiae  tenuem  Camenae 
Parca  non  mendax  dedit  et  malignum 
spernere  uolgus. 

ib.  33-40. 

conci/nes  ma/iore  po/eta  /  plectro 
Caesarem,  quan/doque  tra/het  ferocis 
per  Sacrum  cliuom  merita  decorus 
fronde  Sygambros. 

iv.  2.  33-6. 

321.  Catullus. 

siu(e)  i/n  Hyrca/nos  Ara/basue  /  molles 
sen  Sa/cas  sit/gitti-fe/rosque  /  Parthos 
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slue  quae  septem-geminus  colorat 
aequora  Nllus, 

slue  trims  altas  gradietur  Alpes 
Caesaris  ulsens  monimenta  magnl. 

Gallicum  Rhe/n(um)  horribilem  se/qu(i)  ulti- 
mosque  Britannos.  xi.  5-12. 

322.  The  Reading  of  the  Latin  Sapphic. 

Owing  to  the  distorting  effect  of  English  Accent, 
Sapphic  lines  with  the  Strong,  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  the 
Horatian  or  1  Roman  ’  Caesura,  are  habitually  misrepre¬ 
sented  when  read  aloud  or  recited ;  and  this  misrepre¬ 
sentation  is  embodied  in  a  well-known  musical  setting  of 
Horace,  Odes  i.  22  ‘  Integer  ultae  scelerisque  purus.’ 

Thus  Odes  i.  2.  1  is  read  : 

iam  satis  terrls  niuis  atque  dlrae, 

a  strong  stress  accent  being  put  on  the  Latin  words  in 
the  middle  of  the  verse,  instead  of 

iam  sajtis  tetris  niuisj  atque  dfrae. 

The  verse  is  thus  turned  from  one  with  five  beats  into 
one  with  four. 

The  metre  is  consequently  thrown  out  of  joint.  For 
verses  with  the  Weak  or  ‘  Greek  ’  Caesura,  as  : 

cdncines  maiore  pocta  plectro 
cannot  so  be  read. 

323.  How  different  is  the  effect  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
imitations  of  the  Greek  Sapphic  by  Tennyson  and  Swinburne  : 

Faded  ev(e)ry  violet,  all  the  roses, 

Gone  the  glorious  promise,  and  the  victim 
Broken  in  this  anger  of  Aphrodite 

Yields  to  the  victor ; 

and  in  a  verse  which  follows  the  movement  of  Horace’s  Sapphics 
exactly  : 


2590 
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Breathes  a  /  last  fare/well  to  the  /  shores  of  /  England, 

with  the  ignoble  measure,  commonly  called  the  English  Sapphic, 
ridiculed  by  Canning  in  the  Anti- Jacobin  : 

Needy  knife-grinder !  whither  are  you  going  ? 

Rough  is  the  road,  your  wheel  is  out  of  order. 

Bleak  blows  the  blast ;  your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in’t, 

So  have  your  breeches. 

The  Alcaic  Stanza 

324.  The  Alcaic  Stanza  used  by  Horace  in  thirty-seven 
Odes  and  by  Statius  in  one,  tdilnae  iv.  5,  is  a  Biform 
Quartet. 

It  consists  of  two  Alcaic  Hendecasyllabics  (269),  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  Alcaic  Enneasyllabic  (267)  and  an  Alcaic 
Decasyllabic  (268). 

Its  scheme  then  is : 

1,2.  c/-“/“-ll-  —  / 

3- 

4.  -oo/-ou//-uy,-- 

325.  Example : 

I/rae  Thy/este|[n  exiti/o  gra/ul 
stra/uer(e)  e/t  altljjs  urbibus  /  ulti/mae 
ste/tere  /  causae  /  cur  pe/rlrent 
funditus  /  imprime/retque  /  mfiris 
hostil(e)  aratr(um)  ex-ereitus  insolens. 
compesce  mentem  :  me  quoque  pectoris 
temptauit  in  dulci  iuuenta 
feruor  et  in  celerls  iambos 
misit  furentem  :  nunc  ego  mitibus 
mutare  quaero  tristia,  dum  mihi 
fias  recantatis  amlcd 

opprobriis  animumque  reddas. 

Horace,  Odes  i.  16.  17-28. 
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326.  The  structure  of  the  Stanza  is  explained  in  313. 
But  the  following  points  of  detail  may  be  noted. 

The  Anacrusis  in  the  Hendecasyllabl ic  (269)  and  the 
E >i neasyllabic  (267)  is  a  Short  syllable  in  18  only  out 
of  634  Hendecasyllabics  and  in  10  only  out  of  317 
Euneasyllabics,  practically  the  same  percentage.  There 
is  no  instance  in  Book  IV  of  the  Odes  or  in  the  poem  of 
Statius. 

327.  In  the  Euneasyllabic  (1.  3)  Caesura  is  not  allowed 
in  the  last  foot  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  Elision,  as : 

Volcanus  liinc  matrona  Iun(o)  et.  iii.  4.  59. 

And  it  is  unusual  for  both  the  two  previous  ones  to  end 
with  words  (182),  as  : 

gaudes,  apricos  /  necte  /  flores.  i.  26.  7, 

328.  In  the  Decasyllabic  (1.4)  there  is  usually  a  Strong 
Caesura  in  the  Second  dactyl,  as  in  the  second  and  third 
stanzas  above,  or  in  the  following  foot,  as : 

tempus  Amazonia  securl.  iv.  4.  20. 

Since  Prefixes  may  be  detached  from  Compounds  (191),  we  get 
instances  like  that  in  the  first  stanza  above,  and  with  preceding 
Elision  in  ii.  3.  28  (below)  and  elsewhere. 

329.  Synaphea  is  found  within  the  Alcaic  stanza, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  Sapphic.  Between 
the  Third  and  Fourth  lines  it  is  shown  by  Elision  in 
ii.  3.  27  sq.  : 

sors  exitur(a)  et  nos  in  aetei /n(um) 
exili(um)  impositura  cumbae. 

330.  Hiatus  between  the  lines  of  a  stanza,  as  i.  16.  27,  28 
above,  is  rare  as  compared  with  hiatus  between  the 

I  2 
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stanzas.  In  Books  iii  and  iv,  in  which  Horace’s  practice 
has  become  stricter,  hiatus  between  the  stanzas  occurs 
12  times  out  of  a  possible  156  times;  but  hiatus  within 
the  stanzas  only  4  times  out  of  a  possible  413  times.  In 
Books  i  and  ii  the  difference  is  not  so  striking,  but  still 
substantial,  being  13  times  out  of  124  times  as  against 
19  times  out  of  458  times. 

The  frequency  of  Hiatus  in  ii.  13  is  conjoined  with  other  metrical 
peculiarities,  and  perhaps  reflects  Horace’s  excitement  at  his  narrow 
escape  from  death  by  the  fall  of  the  tree. 

331.  The  sense  and  grammatical  construction  is  carried 
over  from  one  stanza  to  another  much  oftener  in  Alcaics 
than  Sapphics.  There  are  about  60  instances  out  of  a 
possible  total  of  280.  In  these  cases  hiatus  was  avoided. 
There  is  only  one  example  of  a  Short  vowel  in  hiatus,  and 
that  in  ii.  13,  1.  8  : 

hospitis ;  ille  uenena  Colchd 
et  quicquid  usquam  concipitur  nefas. 

The  Asclepiad  Stanza 

332.  We  will  speak  first  of  the  Biform  Asclepiad 
Distichs  which  Horace  employs  in  eleven  Odes.  They 
differ  from  the  other  Asclepiad  stanzas  as  they  are  not  in 
themselves  four-line  stanzas,  but  Pairs  of  Couplets  in 
intimate  connexion. 

On  this  point  see  Classical  Review,  vol.  xxxii  (1918),  p.  26. 

333.  The  component  verses  are  a  Glyconic  (278)  and  a 
Lesser  Asclepiad  (281). 

Scheme : 

1,  3.  —  —  j  --  ^  j  —  kj  /  — 

2,  4.  -  -/  -  ^  -  H  -  w  w/  w  / 
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cu  m  tu,  /  Lydia,  /  Tefe/phI 
cerul/cem  rose/am,  ||  cerea/Tele/pln 
laudas  /  bracchia,  /  uae  meum 
feruens  /  diffici/li  ||  bile  tu/met  ie/cur.  i.  13.  1-4. 

334.  The  last  syllable  of  the  Asclepiad,  as  of  the 
Glyconic,  is  normally  Long.  But  in  i.  3,  the  first  Ode  in 
this  measure,  Horace  has  made  a  curious  experiment, 
ending  eleven  lines  out  of  twenty  with  Short  vowels,  and 
no  less  than  ten  of  them  with  short  a’s. 

See  Classical  Quarterly,  vol.  xvi  (1922),  p.  32. 

335.  Synaphea  between  the  Glyconic  and  the  Asclepiad 
is  shown  by  the  elision  in  iv.  1.  35  sq. : 

cur  facunda  parum  deco/r(d) 
inter  uerba  cadit  lingua  silentio  ? 

336.  The  Biform  Asclepiad  Quartet  is  used  by  Horace 
in  nine  Odes. 

It  consists  of  three  Lesser  Asclepiads  followed  by  a 
Glyconic.  In  its  arrangement  it  corresponds  to  the 
Sapphic  stanza. 

Scheme : 

1,2,3.  -L-/J-V  v/-L  ||  w/ w/(t) 

4.  — w  w/—  w/  — 

(- 

scrlberis  Vario  fortis  et  hostium 
uictor  Maeonii  carininis  alite, 
quam  rem  cumque  fer5x  nauibus  aut  e({uis 
miles  te  duce  gesserit. 

i.  6.  1-4. 

337.  Synaphea  is  not  proved  for  this  stanza;  but 
Hiatus  between  verses  is  rare.  The  occurrences  within 
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the  stanza  are  6  out  ol‘  180  as  compared  with  4  out  of  54 
between  the  stanzas. 

See  Classical  Review,  vol.  xxxii  (1918),  p.  25. 

338.  The  Triform  Asclepiad  Quartet  consists  of  two 
Lesser  Asclepiads  followed  by  a  Pherecratean  (279)  and 
concluded  by  a  Glyconic  (278). 

In  arrangement  it  corresponds  to  the  Alcaic  Stanza. 

On  its  construction  see  314. 

339.  Scheme: 

1,2.  ^  /  _L 

3.  J-- /  J-w  /  ±- 

4.  J--/±w/±»/.L 

Quis  multa  gracilis  te  puer  in  rosa 

perfusus  liquidls  urguet  odoribus 
grato,  Pyrrlia,  sub  antro  ? 

cui  flauam  religas  comam  ?  i.  5.  14. 

340.  Synaphea  cannot  be  proved;  but  there  is  little  Hiatus. 
Classical  Review,  l.c.  p.  25. 

341.  Catullus  has  a  Biform  Glyconian  stanza  in  his 
hymn  to  Diana,  xxxiv. 

It  consists  of  three  Glyconics  followed  by  a  Phere¬ 
cratean. 

342.  Scheme  : 

1,  2,  3.  --  ^  /  —  w  w  J  —  !  — 

(6  -) 

4.  -iu/luyljL. 

(6  -) 

Dlanae  sumus  in  fide 
puell(ae)  et  puer(I)  integrl ; 

Dianam  puer(I)  integrl 

puellaeque  canamus.  1-4. 
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montium  domin(a)  ut  fores 
siluarumque  uirentium 
saltuumque  recondito/r(wm) 

amniumque  sonantum.  ib.  9-12. 

343.  It  is  written  in  strict  Synaphea. 

It  is  the  only  Quartet,  except  the  Sapphic  stanza,  that 
Catullus  employs.  Compare  346. 

Quintets 

344.  Catullus  in  his  famous  Epithalamium  (lxi)  lias  the 
corresponding  Quintet,  consisting  of  four  Glyconics  con¬ 
cluded  by  a  Pherecratean,  also  in  strict  Synaphea. 

345.  Scheme: 

1,  2,  3, 

5.  /  ±yjyj/-L- 

(—)m 

iam  licet  uenias,  marlt(e). 
uxor  in  thalamo  tiblst 
ore  floridulo  nitens, 
alba  parthenice  uelut 

liiteumue  papauer.  187  (191)  sqq. 

346.  Some  Scholars,  following  Lachmann,  have  divided  the 
Quintet  into  two,  on  the  ground  that  in  numerous  places  there  is 
Hiatus  after  the  Third  line.  But  in  all  hut  two  places  (188  (192) 
and '21 9  (223),  where  the  MSS.  are  probably  or  certainly  corrupt) 
the  hiatus  has  been  introduced  by  the  editors  through  ignorance 
of  the  scansion  of  ib  as  io  (yo)  for  which  see  140. 

The  Ionicus  a  Minore  Stanza 

347.  Of  the  longer  feet  (175)  the  Ionicus  a  Minore 
w  ^  -  -,  so  called  because  it  starts  from  the  Short 
syllables,  is  the  only  one  used  by  Horace,  and  this  in 
a  single  poem,  iii.  12,  modelled  upon  the  Greek. 

No  alternative  feet  arc  admitted ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  metre  resembles  the  Pure  Iambic  (256). 
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348.  This  poem  has  been  distributed  into  verses  in 
different  ways  by  different  scholars.  But  in  most  of 
these  words  have  to  be  divided  between  two  lines.  Two 
schemes  of  distribution  escape  this  objection. 

1.  It  may  be  arranged  as  two  Tetrameters  of  four  feet 
each  followed  by  one  Dimeter  of  three  feet,  in  which 
case  it  will  be  a  Biform  Triplet. 

349.  2.  Or.  with  the  more  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
Professor  E.  Stampini,  as  two  Dimeters  followed  by  two 
Trimeters,  that  is  as  a  Biform  Quartet,  the  scheme  being  : 

1.  — 

2.  w  vj  -  —  /  ^  w  —  — 

Q  /  /  /  /  / 

O .  <J  ~  /  KJ  —  -  /  \J  \J  —  - 

4.  O’  ^  — - !  o  o  —  —  !  O  O  —  — 

1.  Miserarumst  /  nequ(e)  amorl 

2.  dare  liidum  /  neque  diilci 

3.  mala  uino  /  lauer(e),  aut  dx/animari 

4.  metuentis  /  patruae  uer/bera  linguae. 

Synaphea  is  strictly  observed  throughout.  And  out 
of  40  feet  34  end  with  a  word. 


Note  on  Scansion 

350.  In  scanning  and  reading  Yerse  we  must  observe 
that  the  End  of  a  Word  is  its  last  Syllable,  not  what  is 
apparently  its  last  Sound  which  by  the  rules  of  Liaison 
46  sqq.,  is  often  pronounced  with  the  Following  Word. 
See  examples  under  Caesura  (216),  Diaeresis  (218),  and 
at  a  Break  in  the  Verse  (227). 
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